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OST of us look back in horror at the prac- 
tices of ancient healers — boring holes in 
the skull to treat head injuries, anesthet- 
ic-free amputations, and mercury-laden 
contraceptive concoctions. 
Despite the lack of technology available in the 
past, it is also tempting to scoff 
at some of the commonly-held 
beliefs about everyday maladies: 
cavities caused by tooth worms, 
seizures induced by demonic 
possession, and female ‘hysteria’ 
the result of a ‘wandering womb’ 
that could glide freely about the 
body, causing havoc. 
But for all its inaccuracies, 
ancient medical practices were 
in many cases innovative and 
practical, and in other cases, 
simply astounding. We know, 
for example, that many cases of 
trepanation — the earliest form of 
brain surgery, dating back 10,000 
years — were actually successful! 
In this issue, we explore the intuitive medicine 
of the Native American tradition, as well as the 
advanced medical practices of the Stonehenge 
builders. We delve into ancient beliefs in 
Mesopotamia concerning the origins of disease, 
and we hear from a master brewer about the long 
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investigated historical mysteries 
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tradition of brewing beer infused with healing 
herbs. We also examine some of the ways ancient 
people dealt with devastating war injuries. 

But it’s not all blood, gore, and disease. Among 
the quirkier accounts of medical practices, we 
have bathing in donkey milk, consuming bottles 
of snake oil, and smelling 
(and even tasting!) urine. And 
surprisingly, some of it really 
worked! 

Also in this edition, we look at 
another surprising accomplish- 
ment of the past — the Maya 
construction of the Bridge to 
Yaxchilan, the longest bridge 
of the ancient world. And the 
award-winning structural engi- 
neer behind its discovery tells 
us exactly how they did it. 

The Ancient Origins Magazine 
wouldn’t be complete without 
a bit of the weird and unknown, 
and with that in mind, we 
introduce you to bestiaries, the 
books of beasts that graced medieval shelves. We 
also present the Tamam Shud Enigma, a cold case 
with ancient connections that has never been 
solved — can you crack the code? 


Joanna Gillan 


Chief Editor, Ancient Origins Magazine 
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James O’Kon is an author, lecturer, 
award-winning structural engi- 
neer, and archaeo-engineer who 
has explored and researched Maya 
technology for 40 years. 





Julian Webride 


Julian McBride is a forensic 
anthropologist affiliated with the 
United Nations and director of his 
own non-profit organization, the 
Reflections of War Initiative. 
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Cuneiform tablets from Iraq 
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BY JOANNA GILLAN 


svealed by a Drought 


A Bronze Age palace was revealed in Iraq as the water level of 
a reservoir fell because of a severe drought. The ancient ruins 
are believed to have been built by the mysterious Mittani Empire 
and researchers hope that it will provide more insights into this 
very important state and society. 

It was found at Kemune on the east bank of the Tigris River in 
lraqi-Kurdistan and first identified in 2010, but rising water levels 
meant that it was submerged again until recently. A preliminary 
investigation of the site suggests the 3,400-year-old palace origi- 
nally stood 65 feet high. It was constructed out of mud brick with 
walls over six feet thick. 

It had a series of spacious rooms that were plastered. Some red 
and blue paint has been found from ancient murals and archaeol- 
ogists also found 10 clay tablets with cuneiform writing on them. 
These tablets have now been transferred to Germany where they 
are going to be translated and transcribed by experts. If they can 
be deciphered, they can throw more light on the Mittani Empire. 
It may reveal more about the religion, administration, politics, 
and history of this enigmatic ancient Eastern society. 


11 elongated skulls dating back 6,000 to 12,000 years 
have been found in China 








Hittite Temple was Lunisolar Calendar 
New research shows that Yazilikaya, Turkey—a 3,200-year-old 
building that was known to have been central in religious cer- 
emonies in the capital city of the ancient Hittite Empire—might 
have served as a working calendar and a sacred clock. 

One carving depicts the 30 days of a month and archaeologists 
propose that ancient people marked beneath the first of the 30 
deities at the start of the month and then moved backwards 
to keep track of passing time. Expanding on their astronomical 
research they then observed that the Hittite structures were 
orientated and aligned to mark the solstice and equinox events. 
A procession of 19 female deities and a column of natural stone 
separating a subset of eight of the female figures in one of the 
chambers is thought to represent the 19 and eight years that 
synchronize solar years and lunar months. After 19 solar years 
(235 lunar months, or 6,940 days), the sun and moon unite in the 
same constellation in the night sky. By recording the day, month, 
and year with simple moving markers, the New Year, the solstices 
and the equinoxes could all be calculated to determine the most 
important agricultural, civic, and ritual dates of the year. 







The design of a 
Hittite sun-disc 
standard 


Elongated Skulls in China 
Archaeologists in China have found 11 elongated skulls dating 
back 6,000 to 12,000 years, making them the earliest such skulls 
ever found in the country. The find offers more evidence that cra- 
nial deformations were common in ancient East Asia and were a 
worldwide prehistoric social custom. 

The skulls had artificially elongated braincases and flattened 
bones at the front and back of the head. The modifications of the 
skull were carried out when children were very young, and the 
bones in their head were soft and pliant. Sometimes it was done 
by an adult using his or her hands to mold the child’s skull. Other 
techniques for molding skulls included head-binding with flat 
boards or wrapping cloths tightly around the heads of infants. 
Of the 11 elongated skulls that were found, five belonged to 
adults and the rest were children. One of the adults was a female 
and the rest were male. The ages of the individuals ranged from 
a child of three to a mature adult of 40. Grave goods such as 
pottery and seashells suggest these were all elite members of 
society. = 


A Hittite temple in Turkey might have 
served as a calendar and sacred clock 
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COMPENDIUMS 
OF MEDIEVAL 
MONSTERS 
AND MORAL 
LESSONS 


| BY LIZ LEAFLOOR 


URING the Middle Ages 
the phoenix rose from its 
ashes to be reborn, dan- 
gerous dragons battled 
elephants to the death, 
and the pelican tore out 
its own breast to feed 
its young with its life’s 
blood—at least, these were the vividly illustrated 
lessons found in ancient bestiaries, manuscripts 
detailing the medieval natural world. 
A bestiary or Bestarium vocabulum is a book 
of beasts. Rich, decorative images illuminated 
in gold and silver showcased a compendium of 
living animals and birds, rare and common, and 
mythological creatures, benign and dangerous. 
These illustrated volumes, popular throughout 
North Africa, the Middle East and especially 
Europe during the 12th century, not only con- 
tained observations on the natural world, but 
also imparted a moral lesson to medieval readers. 


THE BOOK OF 
BEASTS 





10 


According to David Badke’s The Medieval Bestiary, 
the Middle Ages was an intensely religious time, 
and it was believed in the Christian west that the 
animal kingdom and the natural world had been 
set down by God to provide instruction to human- 
ity. In this view, humans were felt to be within 
nature, but also apart from it. “Animals were said 
to have the characteristics they do not merely by 
accident; God created them with those character- 
istics to serve as examples for proper conduct and 
to reinforce the teachings of the Bible.” 

Thus, certain creatures represented certain ide- 
als: the king of beasts, the lion, represented Jesus 
and his lordly position. The elephant was a model 
for human moral behavior and chastity, as it was 
believed to mate only once—not for pleasure, but 
only in order to bear young. 


THE PHYSIOLOGUS 


These compendiums were influenced by the 
original manuscript dated to between the second 
and fourth centuries AD. The Physiologus text 
(meaning "The Natural Historian" or "Naturalist"), 
written by an unknown author in the original 
Greek was translated into Latin around 700 AD, 
and then into many different languages across 
Europe and the Middle East. This opened up these 
regions to strange and surprising European beasts 
and legendary creatures, as well as the moral les- 
sons and meaning of the animals within. 

The ancient text, believed to have been written in 
Alexandria, contained approximately 40 animals 
native to northern Africa, as well as their imag- 
ined traits and habits. Each animal was associated 
with a symbolic and moralizing interpretation. 
The Physiologus is said to be one of the most 
widely distributed and copied books of the time 
after the Christian Bible. Indeed, medieval eccle- 
siastical art and literature were heavily shaped by 
the symbolism of the animals, and these interpre- 
tations survived in Europe for over 1,000 years. 


A COPY OF A REPRODUCTION OF A TRANSLATION 


Many bestiaries were made based on the trans- 
lated information found in The Physiologus, but 
additional interpretations were added, and these 
later manuscripts were not exclusively religious, 
but a description of the world as it was known at 
the time. 

Thus, an Icelandic bestiary included local fauna— 
fewer elephants, and more birds and seals—so as 
to impart a more relevant message and important 
moralization to people of the area. In particular, 


the notable inclusions of the whale and the 
mythical Siren represented the northern tundra 
environment. It is believed translators writing far- 
flung bestiaries excluded certain animals because 
they’d never seen or heard of the strange foreign 
beasts, and were confused about the source 
entries. However, these were uncomfortable 
edits to make, as it was seen as challenging or 
disbelieving the word of the church, and God. 


ale BEASTS, SYMBOLS OF GOOD AND 


Each animal, real or imagined, imparted a les- 
son through the language of symbolism. While 
painted as dangerous, most of the animals rep- 
resented both good and evil and possessed both 
traits. 


EACH ANIMAL, REAL OR 
IMAGINED, IMPARTED 
A LESSON THROUGH 
THE LANGUAGE OF 
SYMBOLISM 
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Above: War elephant with a howdah and rider. 
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Left: 'Adam naming the animals' from the 12th-century 
Aberdeen Bestiary. 


The mythical griffin - creature with the body, tail, and 
back legs of a lion; the head and wings of an eagle - lays 
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Bestiaries remain beautiful, ancient works of art 
and literature showcasing the beliefs and fears 
of medieval people and their view of the natural 
world. They also convey the richness and impor- 
tance of cultural myths, as the wild animals and 
strange, imaginary beasts found in the aged pages 
are still widely known and referenced today in 
popular culture. m 
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ITH Ancient Medicine as the theme of this 
issue, this month’s Ritual Year column con- 
siders the harvesting calendar for medicinal 
herbs. 
While we often shudder with horror (or laugh with 
amusement) at the antics of ancient surgeons 
and physicians, especially the latter with their 
obsession with the ‘humors’ — black bile, yellow 
bile and all that, we shouldn’t overlook the fact 
that patients of ancient, or at least medieval med- 
icine could also call on the services of two other 
types of practitioner: the apothecary and the 
‘wise woman’ (and, to a lesser extent, the ‘cun- 
ning man’). Apothecaries were the forerunners of 
modern pharmacists, whereas wise women were 
the herbalists and green witches of their eras. 
While it’s true that many of 
their activities can now be 
seen to be little more than 
mumbo-jumbo (such as writ- 
ing spells on pieces of paper 
to be worn in little leather 
pouches around the neck), for 
many people herbal remedies 
offered a far higher chance of 
success (or atleast alower mor- 
tality rate) than the services of 
‘proper’ doctors. Indeed, with 
hindsight we can now see that 
the herbalists, apothecaries, 
and wise women of that era 
frequently misunderstood the 
causal relationships of what 
they were doing. They actually 
were curing people with their 
potions and elixirs, however, 
they didn’t understand the reasons why and how 
and instead attributed it to the spells! 
But let’s get back to our calendar, for in the days 
long, long before refrigeration and freezing, many 
of the herbs and plant products used for medicinal 
purposes only had limited lives once picked — and, 
more importantly, they were seasonal. It was, 
therefore, an essential part of any herbalist, green 
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Harvesting Herbs 
at The Time and The Season 


witch or wise woman’s skills that they understood 
the cycle of the botanical calendar and ensured 
they went foraging for and harvesting (today this 
is often called ‘wildcrafting’) their plants at the 
correct time of the year. 

Early spring was the time to gather roots, bark, and 
saps, such as burdock, evening primrose and dan- 
delion roots, witch hazel, and willow bark, birch 
sap, and chickweed herb. Mid-to-late spring was 
the time for harvesting greens, such as nettles, 
dandelion flowers, mints, and comfrey leaves. 
Come summer, it was the season of flowers and 
leaves, including red clover blossom, St John’s 
Wort flowering tops, chamomile flowers, worm- 
wood leaves, rose petals, lemon-balm leaves, 
sage, thyme, and borage. With late summer, ber- 
ries and seeds were on the 
foraging menu, _ including 
hawthorn haws (berries), 
rose hips, elderberries, 
wild lettuce flowering tops, 
sloes, hops strobiles (seed 
cones), and blackberries (or 
brambles) — but with the 
strict caveat you don’t pick 
the last after Michaelmas 
Day (September 29) as after 
that date they are cursed by 
the devil. 

Next came autumn/fall and 
a time to once more gather 
roots, such as horseradish, 
valerian, angelica, chicory, 
echinacea, and marshmal- 
low roots, as well as more 
dandelion and_ burdock 
roots, which seem to have always been in favor. 
Finally, winter was the time for gathering ever- 
green leaves, including pine, hemlock, juniper, 
and cedar. 

To all these plants and herbs there was a season 
and, as every wise woman and herbalist knew, a 
time to every medicinal purpose under heaven. = 





N the last two centuries, 
four spectacular golden 
hats have been found 
across Europe, all dat- 
ing to the Bronze Age. 
Their features reflect superb 
craftsmanship and the symbols 
reveal advanced astronomical 
knowledge. 
The golden hats were discov- 
ered separately, over the course 
of 160 years, in different loca- 
tions — three in Germany and 
one in France — yet they share 
many similarities in size, shape, 
design, and construction. 
They were crafted from sheets 
of gold in conical shapes with a 
wide brim at the base and are 
dated from 1400 — 800 BC. 
For some time, the hats were 
believed to be symbols of fertil- 
ity, perhaps due to their phallic 
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shape. Alternative theories 
are that they were part of an 
ancient suit of armor, or used 
as ceremonial vases. Later, the 
hats were believed to have been 
placed upon stakes at sites of 
worship, to serve as decorative 
caps. 

More recently, German archae- 
ologists and historians proposed 
that the hats were used by indi- 
viduals who would have been 
viewed as ‘wizards’. According 
to these recent theories, the 
astrological symbols were used 
to track the stars and the sun, 
which allowed for agricultural 
predictions, namely when to 
plant and harvest. While pre- 
dictions of time and weather 
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are commonplace today due to 
modern knowledge and tech- 
nology, the ability to predict 
climate conditions during the 
Bronze Age would have been 
seen as a divine power. 

Wilfried Menghin, the director 
of the Berlin Museum, has been 
extensively studying the unique 
artifacts. According to Menghin, 
the ‘king-priests’, as he calls 
them, “would have been 
regarded as Lords of 

Time who had access to 

a divine knowledge that | # 
enabled them to look 
into the future." = e 
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The Four Gold Hats. From Left to Right: Poitiers, France (1844); Southern Germany or Switzerland (1996); 
Schifferstadt, Germany (1835); Ezelsdorf, Germany (1953). 
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We offer traditional 
healing and could also 
help you to connect with 
the ancestors, interpret 
dreams, diagnose illness 
through divination, and 
help you heal both 
physical and spiritual 
illness. We share a 
common understanding 
of the importance of 
ancestors in daily life. 
When you have lost 
touch with your 
ancestors, illness or bad 
luck may result. We help 
by prescribing herbs, 
changes in lifestyle, a 
career change, or 
changes in relationships. 
Working in partnership 
with one’s ancestors is a 
gift representing a close 
ink with the spirit realm 
as a mediator between 
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Palace of 
Winds 


Hawa Mahal, the 
Palace of Winds, 

was built in 1799 

in Jaipur, India. The 
beautifully carved 
honeycomb-shaped 
windows gave this 
majestic site its name 
as they allow the 
breeze to blow through 
the palace, making 

it an ideal summer 
residence for Rajput--~ 


royal ladies. Those } =a 
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allowed the women to 
follow the strict rules 
of the Purdah system 
and avoid public 
observation while still 
witnessing the daily 
street scenes and 
elaborate royal proces- 
sions below. Standing 
five-storeys high, the 
rose-colored palace 
was built in the form 
of Krishna’s crown and 
the windows create 

a lacelike decorative 
facade that is not 

rola) hve) al (om lO) ar-] Ke) 
functional. The palace 
is a famous example 

of Rajput architecture 
and the rosy hue of 
the natural sandstone ~~ 
used in its construction [| : 
also gives Jaipur its 
nickname as “The Pink 
City.” 
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MAGNIFICENT 


MAYA 


A LEGCHNODIM@HIC 
CIVILIZATION 


INTERVIEW WITH STRUCTURAL ENGINEER JAMES O'KON 
mreOR, MICKI PISTORIUS 





HE Mayas could not have con- 
structed a suspension bridge 
because they were a Stone Age 
civilization without the techno- 
logical capabilities to build such 
complex structures," was the 
answer James O’Kon got from 
an archaeologist, when they were paddling in 
a canoe on the Usumacinta River, approaching 
the Maya city of Yaxchilan, and O’Kon pointed 
out a ruined structure in the river. 
James O’Kon, the award-winning structural 
engineer, had a different opinion and set out 
to prove his point. In an astonishing feat of 
archaeo-engineering, he used computers to 
integrate archaeological studies, aerial photos, 
and maps to develop a three-dimensional model 
of the long-span suspension bridge, now con- 
sidered to be the longest bridge of the ancient 
world. 
James O’Kon has explored more than 50 remote 
Maya sites and researched Maya technologi- 
cal accomplishments for more than 40 years. 
Former chairman of the forensic council of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, O’Kon 
has been inducted into the Explorers Club as a 
National Fellow for his work on the Maya. 





MP: The Maya civilization ran parallel with 
ancient civilizations like the Sumerians, but their 
timeline far exceeded these. Can you explain 
why they are referred to as the longest-lived civ- 
ilization in history? 


JK: The Maya civilization developed independently 
in the total isolation of the Yucatan. The initial 
population consisted of migrants that crossed 
the Bering land bridge connecting Asia to North 
America 14,000 years ago. They continued south 
into the Yucatan, liked what they saw and decided 
to settle down. 

In approximately 2500 BC, the Maya population 
rapidly flourished, began to farm, build villages, 
and developed skills that grew into a scientific 
society converging into a civilization that was 
uninterrupted for 3,600 years. 

The long history of the Maya civilization extended 
from 2500 BC until 200 AD with a pre-classic 
period and expanded their science and technol- 
ogy as they advanced into their classic period that 
extended from 200 AD until 900 AD when their 
civilization collapsed. Their long term of unin- 
terrupted history far exceeded the life of other 
ancient civilizations, which initiated and collapsed 
during the period of Maya history. 

The Maya society began while the Sumerian civ- 
ilization prospered in the Middle East. Classical 
Sumer ended with the rise of the Akkadian Empire 
in the 23rd century BC. Egypt grew all-powerful 
while constructing their pyramids when the Maya 
began their long-term growth. However, Egyptian 
history ended with Cleopatra in 30 BC. The Greek 
civilization began in 1280 BC and fell during the 
Roman invasion of 146 BC. Rome fluoresced in 
507 BC, growing in power and becoming the most 
powerful civilization in history until it fell to the 
barbarians in 475 AD. After the fall of Rome, 
European kingdoms arose and became nations, 
while the Maya civilization endured until the ninth 
century AD during the reign of Charlemagne. 
Why did the Maya civilization last so long? With 
the Maya isolated in the Yucatan Peninsula, no 
other civilizations arose in this part of the world 
that could threaten the Maya. Another reason 
for their long-term existence was their political 
system. The Maya did not have a central power 
center and did not become an Empire. The Maya 
were divided into 50 city states. The advantage of 
the city-state political system was to enhance the 
urban fabric of each city as well as the intellectual 
capability of individual Maya cities. Maya city- 
states enjoyed an advantage over the economics 
and politics of an empire. While some city-states 


became stronger than others, no one city-state 
dominated the culture. They all spoke the same 
basic language, employed the same sciences and 
technology, written language, practiced the same 
religion, and maintained a similar culture for 3,500 
years. The city-states shared their knowledge of 
science and technology. 

The other world civilizations did not know about 
the existence of the Maya. They were the phan- 
toms of history. All the great civilizations, except 
the Chinese, grew out of what is known as the 
cradle of civilization around the Mediterranean 
Sea. These civilizations shared their knowledge of 
writing and science. The Maya developed their 
sciences with “home cooking”, it was all created 
by their cognitive abilities. 

Some ancient states grew stronger and dominated 
and destroyed the older, weaker civilizations. 
Basically, ancient civilizations prospered and then 
collapsed when they were dominated by younger, 
stronger competitors. The Maya maintained their 
long-term civilization because it was a stable 
culture and did not have competition from other 
stronger civilizations. 

The collapse of the Maya culture was not caused 
by barbarians at the gates but was caused by 
mother nature. During the Classic period, when 
the Maya were at the apogee of their scien- 
tific and artistic endeavors, it's suspected they 
overpopulated the land, overused their natural 
environment, and experienced the worst drought 
in 3,500 years—lasting over 150 years. Famine 
and the lack of water brought the civilization to its 
knees, the populace perished, and the great cities 
were abandoned to the jungle—closing the cur- 
tain on the longest running civilization in history. 





Pre-Columbian Mesoamerican stone statue 


You suggest the Maya should be given a new 
nomenclature: ‘Technolithic’. Tell us about their 
advanced sciences of mathematics, astronomy, 
and written language and why you consider 
this technology more advanced than similar 
European technology by more than a thousand 
years. 


| have recommended the new nomenclature 
because archaeologists have placed the Maya in 
the “Stone Age” classification. The term is used 
because the Maya did not possess metal tools. 
It has been proven that their tools were made of 
jadeite, which is stronger than steel, and their lev- 
els of science and technology exceeded European 
science and technology by thousands of years. 
A new term was required that did not identify 
this advanced society on a cultural level with the 
“Flintstones”. 

The Mayan written language was complete and 
was one of the five original written languages in 
the world. It had a beautifully graphic form and 
the Maya could write anything they could speak. 

They had an exquisite form of mathematics that 
could use all the mathematical functions and 
invented the number “O” in 300 BC. This was 900 
years before the Hindu invented the concept and 
1,400 years before the Europeans received the 
concept from the Arabians. 

Their astronomy was advanced far beyond that 
of Europe. They constructed observatories that 
studied the cosmos. They knew the movements 
of planets and stars and observed nebulae, all 


without optical devices. They developed an 
almanac that accurately predicted eclipses; their 
365-day calendar is more accurate that modern 
calendars. Their timing of a solar year is more 
accurate than modern measurements. 

They invented cement to make concrete by 300 
BC, while Europeans “invented” cement in 1851 
AD. The Maya cement making process involved 
an advanced knowledge of thermodynamics. To 
raise limestone to a melting temperature of 1200 
degrees (F) they constructed timber into a hollow 
cylinder, creating a blast furnace that enhanced 
the thermodynamic process. The blast furnace 
increased the burning temperature of wood from 
800 degrees to 1200 degrees—hot enough to melt 
limestone and turn it into cement. 

When Charles Goodyear invented vulcanization 
in 1839 AD, legend said that he combined sulfur 
with natural rubber by accident. However, 3,000 
years before Charles Goodyear became famous, it 
is certain that the Maya discovered how to “vul- 
canize” rubber as a fortuitous accident. The Maya 
combined the juice from Morning Glory vines with 
latex from the rubber tree. 

Rubber products were formed by mixing together 
50 percent of the Morning Glory juice containing 
sulfur and 50 percent of the latex from the rubber 
tree (Castilla Elastica). The Maya used to form 
rubber balls for their sports, waterproof clothes 
and moccasins. 
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What is the geographic landscape of the city of 
Yaxchilan that would have required a suspension 
bridge? What are the dimensions of the suspen- 
sion bridge and how did they construct it? 


The landscape of the city of Yaxchilan is formed 
by a giant meander in the broad Usumacinta 
river. This giant meander in the river forms a 
large oxbow in the shape of an omega. The city 
of Yaxchilan was founded at the northern end of 
it. This geographical position places the city in a 
location surrounded on three sides by the river 
and the southern side protected by a narrow strip 
of mountainous land; a natural fortification of 
water on three sides and treacherous mountains 
on the south. The farmlands for the city-state lay 
across the river to the north. Crossing the broad 
river was an issue even when the water levels 
were low; and during the six-month rainy season 
when the river floods is was impossible to cross. 
During the dry season, the river was crossed using 
canoes; an inefficient method. Maya engineers 
searched for a method of crossing this 
wide river that would serve as the 
lifeline during flood season and 
facilitate daily activity between 
the city and the agricultural 
domain. Another function of 
the crossing would be to min- 
imize the access of invading 
armies. 

Maya engineers solved the 
problem by creating a 328-foot 
long, three-span suspension 
bridge across the river. Two 
cast-in-place concrete support 

towers were constructed in the 

river with anchorage supports at the 

north and south ends. The suspension 
cables were constructed of Henequen rope. This 
strong rope was made from the fiber of the agave 
plant, resisting tension of 18,000 psi. 

The bridge was constructed in 700 AD and was 
the longest bridge in the world until the Italians 
constructed a longer bridge in 1377 AD. 


The Maya also constructed middle span and 
short span bridges over other rivers. Can you tell 
us about these? 


Maya engineers constructed short span bridges 
across rivers, but the need for constructing bridges 
was minimal because of the lack of surface water 
in the form of lakes and rivers in the Yucatan. 

Bridges were constructed of long-span timber 


Map: Geometry of bridge structure and structure 5/Grand Plaza. 

| © James O’Kon 

Below: Rock pile in the Usumacinta River by Yaxchilan which could 
have been part of a suspension bridge. | Paloma LaMarr/CC BY 1.0 
























beamsandshortspansuspension 
structures. The use of sus- 
pension structures extended 
until the 19th century when 
they were observed in use by 
European explorers. A tim- 
ber bridge was constructed 
by Maya engineers across the 
Pulsalha river. The bridge con- 
= sisted of two concrete piers on 
either riverbank. The superstruc- 
ture of the bridge was constructed of 
high strength timber beams. The deck of 

the bridge was paved with concrete. 


You have created virtual reconstructions of lost 
technological achievements that enabled the 
Maya to construct cities towering above the 
rainforest, water systems with underground res- 
ervoirs, and miles of paved jungle tracks. What 
is so special about the Maya Arch and how was 
it incorporated into their skyscrapers? 


Maya cities were planned and constructed on a 
grand scale with functional efficiency and artistic 
elegance. 

Each city, with its monumental palaces and tem- 
ples, had a unique setting and was a triumph 
of grace and power. The sophisticated Maya 


MAYA ENGINEERS SOLVED THE PROBLEM BY 
CREATING A 328-FOOT LONG, THREE-SPAN 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIVER. 


architecture is unlike any other style in the world, 
their inventive character of design is alien and 
bizarre, and is dissimilar to any other architectural 
style. 

The Maya structures were con- 
structed of high strength materials 
using a hybrid of linear and circu- 
lar structural mechanisms that 
generated graceful buildings 
towering above the sprawl- 
ing cityscape. These unique 
structures represented a 
diverse variety of monu- 
mental buildings including 
pyramids, palaces, temples, 
observatories, administra- 
tive buildings, and ball courts. 
The buildings featured creature 
comforts and amenities including 
plumbing, potable water, ventilation sys- 
tems, and sewerage disposal systems. 

The basic building block used in Maya structures 
was a Closed structural element commonly known 
as the “Maya Arch.” This structural geometric ele- 
ment had multifaceted capabilities and could span 
between supports to create interior spaces in a 
building, span a gateway to develop an inspiring 
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entrance, be elongated along its longitudinal axis 
to develop a large vault-like interior space, or be 
positioned vertically to form multistory vaulted 
buildings. 

As a structural unit, the Maya Arch 
resists gravity loads as a trapezoidal 
truss consisting of linear structural 
\ members. The nature of the Maya 
\ trapezoidal structure resists large 
gravity loads in pure compres- 
fea sion and tension members. The 
Sy use of the trapezoidal Maya 
me Arch permits an attractive col- 
umn-free structural system and 
is stronger than the curved arch. 
It was constructed of cast-in-place 
concrete faced with cut stone as a 
finish and form work. It was self-erect- 
ing with little amounts of shoring. 

The vaults ranged in size based on their uses. 
Vaulted spaces at the exterior of buildings tended 
to be larger because of the advantage of air 
circulation. 


Maya arch at the end of a sacbe (a raised paved road). 
Kabah, Yucatan, Mexico | Hermann Luyken/CC BY SA 3.0 
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Bridge and Structure 5, from above. | © James O’Kon 





Magnificent Maya Cities - An artist's drawing of a Maya suspension bridge. 
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Traveling through the rain forest is difficult today 
but must have been more so then. How did the 
Maya overcome this difficulty; what are the 
sacbe roads and how did they benefit the admin- 
istration of the civilization? 


The vast majority of the 125,000-square-mile 
Maya realm consisted of rough natural terrain, 
overshadowed by the dark rainforest canopy, 
overgrown with tangled roots and covered with 
slick green moss, making travel difficult in any 
weather condition. During the long rainy season, 
copious amounts of tropical rainfall made travel 
on the rutted soil tracks difficult for the typical 
traveler and nearly impossible for the cargo por- 
ters straining under back-breaking loads. 

The Maya power elite, faced with a transportation 
dilemma threatening the growth of their wealthy 
city-states, began the search for a technologi- 
cal solution. The transportation of commercial 
goods, military movements, and communication, 
and other travel purposes could not operate on 
the treacherous jungle trails. The elite turned to 
technology and America’s first civil engineers for 
a solution. The requirements set down by elite 
management became the engineering criteria for 
an efficient ground transportation system that 
would be adopted by the Maya world. 

The design methodology for implementation of 
the engineered routes included a variable cri- 
terion that enabled construction of the roads in 
diverse terrains. The specifications allowed the 
use of local materials available along the route. 
Cast-in-place concrete was used in the construc- 
tion of the sacbe and limestone was plentiful 
along the routes. 


Sacbe or 

“white way’, 1S 

a raised paved 
road built by the 
Maya civilization 
which may have 
originally been 
coated with white 
limestone stucco 
or plaster 


The basic geometric profile of the sacbe required 
a 23.8-foot-wide paved concrete surface elevated 
a minimum of 3.2 feet above the surrounding 
ground surface by stone sidewalls and a cast-in- 
place concrete base. The smooth, white, concrete 
pavement of the road enabled a solid, non-slip 
footing for travelers while resisting the growth of 
invasive jungle vegetation. 

To maintain a dry pavement, the surface of the 
concrete paving was shaped with a convex crown 
to facilitate the drainage of stormwater from the 
road surface. The sidewalls elevated the roadway 
above the jungle floor, preventing flooding during 
the rainy season and deterring jungle growth. 
The sacbe system, in many cases, extended for 
long distances. To provide aid and support for 
travelers, the sacbe system included rest stations 
with water and provisions and military garrisons 
were positioned along the routes to maintain 
order and carry out administrative duties such as 
the collection of tolls. 

The Maya sacbe system extended throughout 
the Yucatan Peninsula, interconnecting the major 
city-states. The concept, purpose, and geographic 
distribution of the sacbe system was like the 
interstate highway system in the United States of 
America, the Autobahn system in Germany, and 
the Roman road system in the Roman Empire. It 
served to enable military forces to move swiftly 
to a trouble spot. The hard surface of the sacbe 
provided a firm footing for marching warriors. The 
paved roadways also became a major economic 
factor and grew the wealth and culture of the 
Maya. = 
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Gargoyles of Notre Dame 


Immortalized in Victor Hugo’s famous novel, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, the iconic gar- 
goyles of Notre Dame cathedral were added in the 19th-century to help drain rainwater off 
the roof. In fact, there are two types of stone sculptures on Notre Dame that are commonly 
referred to as gargoyles. If the sculpture has a rainspout, often draining from its mouth, it is 

a gargoyle, but if it is missing that feature, it is actually a grotesque. Legends say that both 
features provide protection in another way - by warding off evil with their frightening, ugly 
appearance and thus protecting the people worshipping inside the cathedral. The inferno that 
struck Notre Dame on April 15 claimed its spire and two-thirds of its wooden roof. While most a 
major religious relics and works of art were saved, some of the cathedral’s gargoyles were = 
damaged. Plans are underway for their repair. 





Earlytwenties | AdobeStock 
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STATE-SUPPORTED 
HEALTH CARE IN 


ANCIENT EGYPT 
BY JOANNA GILLAN 





PAID SICK 

DAYS AND FREE 
CHECK-UPS 

IN WORKER'S 
VILLAGE OF 
DEIR EL-MEDINA 


TATE-supported health care is not just 

an innovation of the modern-day. In 

fact, the ancient Egyptians were among 

the first to initiate a program of health 

care for its most important workers — 
those constructing tombs for Egypt’s royalty. 
Detailed analyses of human remains found at 
Deir el-Medina, an ancient Egyptian village that 
was home to the artisans who worked on the 
tombs in the Valley of the Kings, revealed a fas- 
cinating picture of a health care in the ancient 
world, one which was designed to ensure that 
workers making the king’s tomb were the most 
productive. 
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THE PLACE OF TRUTH 


Deir el-Medina, once known as Set Maat (“The 
Place of Truth”) is located on the west bank of 
the Nile, across the river from modern-day Luxor. 
During the 18th to 20th dynasties of the New 
Kingdom period (c. 1550-1080 BC), it was home to 
hundreds of workers who labored in the construc- 
tion of elaborate rock-cut tombs, including those 
of Ramesses II and his long line of successors. 

The village was purposely built close enough to 
the royal tomb to ensure that workers could hike 
there on a weekly basis, but it was a grueling 
hour's climb across the mountainside that looms 
above Egypt's Valley of the Kings. 

It is believed that the village was set slightly apart 
from the wider population in order to preserve 
secrecy in view of the sensitive nature of the work 
carried out in the tombs. 

The men who worked at Deir el-Medina were not 
slaves or common laborers. Rather, they were 
highly skilled craftsman who were tasked with 
important duties. Thus, their well-being was of 
utmost importance. 


STATE-SPONSORED HEALTH CARE 


The Egyptian state paid them monthly wages in 
the form of grain and provided them with housing, 
where they lived with their wives and children. 
They were also given servants to assist with tasks 
like washing laundry, grinding grain, and porting 
water. 

As well as the archaeological remains, which have 
enabled Egyptologists to piece together what life 
was like in Deir el-Medina, many ancient records 
exist, including personal letters, bills, lawsuits, 
prayers, and literature, which have enabled 
experts to gain valuable insights into daily life in 
this ancient worker’s settlement. 

By combining an analysis of written documen- 
tation, with the study of the skeletal remains, 
Stanford postdoctoral scholar Anne Austin, was 
able to shed new light on what she calls "the ear- 
liest documented governmental health care plan". 
"Among the texts are numerous daily records 
detailing when and why individual workmen were 
absent from work," said Ms. Austin. "Nearly one- 
third of these absences occur when a workman 
was too sick to work. Yet, monthly ration distribu- 
tions from Deir el-Medina are consistent enough 
to indicate that these workmen were paid even if 
they were out sick for several days.” 





"THE EARLIEST 


DOCUMENTED 
GOVERNMENTAL 
HEALTH CARE PLAN" 
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The oldest known prosthesis in existence is from ancient Egypt. In . yi y 
2000, researchers in Cairo unearthed a prosthetic big toe — 

of wood and leather which was attached to the 3000-year- 

old mummy of an Egyptian noblewoman. As the ancient ieee 
Egyptians perceived the afterlife as a perfect version of d : 
this life, it would have been important for them to go <a 
there with their body parts intact. This is evident in ¢4 

the fact that a variety of prosthetic devices have ty 
been found on mummies. These include feet, legs, an HN 
noses—and even penises. y ee’ 
While this ideological belief may explain the | 4° ; D i 
presence of such prosthetic devices on mum- (@&F 
mies, some of the ancient Egyptian prosthetic J} 
devices also had a practical function. In a recent w 
study, volunteers who were missing a big toe 
wore a recreation of an ancient Egyptian pros- 4 
inatcissicur- ale Ms Ke)uba(emdatclaplapeatc\olcmni\scll quale me saelenalemnnal 
Evater(caaimsrepygo)ut-raucr-laler-licmeael@auceisiica 























A prosthetic toe from ancient Egypt, now in the yy —_--—‘ SN a / 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo. The big toe is carved ; 

Faweynalmaeolere W-vate Wt-e-lae-(ol alco Com dat-B(olelal ohm E7140) 

leather wrapping. | Jon Bodsworth 















REMEDIES 
FROM THE 
EBERS 
PAPYRUS 


Birth control 

To prevent conception, smear a paste 
of dates, acacia, and honey to wool and 
apply as a pessary 


Diabetes mellitus 

Drink a mixture including elderberry, asit 
plant fibers, milk, beer-swill, cucumber 
flowers, and green dates 


Guinea-worm disease 

Wrap the emerging end of the worm 
around a stick and slowly pull it out. 3,500 
years later, this remains the standard 
treatment 


Flatulence 

Recommended herbs to ease flatulence 
include caraway, cardamom, dill, garlic, 
and mint 


Asthma 

A mixture of herbs should be heated on 
a brick so that the sufferer could inhale 
their fumes 


Stomach upsets 

"For the evacuation of the belly”: Combine 
Cow's milk, grains, and honey. Mash, sift, 
and cook. Take in four portions 


Wounds 

Apply turmeric to close open wounds. 
Honey was also used as a natural antibi- 
otic and to dress wounds 


Bowels 
“To remedy the bowels”: Melilot and dates. 
Cook in oil and “anoint sick part” 


Cancer 

Recounting a “tumor against the god 
Xenus”, it recommends “do thou nothing 
there against” 


Death 

Half an onion and the froth of beer was 
considered “a delightful remedy against 
death” 


The texts also reveal that a workman at Deir 
el-Medina would be assigned the role of physician 
to take care of the health needs of the other work- 
ers and their families. The physician was provided 
with an assistant and both of them were given 
days off for preparing medicine and looking after 
their colleagues. The physician would be paid 
extra rations by the Egyptian state as payment for 
his services. 

“This physician would have most likely treated the 
workmen with remedies and incantations found 
in his medical papyrus,” said Ms. Austin. “About a 
dozen extensive medical papyri have been iden- 
tified from ancient Egypt, including one set from 
Deir el-Medina.” 

“These texts were a kind of reference book for the 
ancient Egyptian medical practitioner, listing indi- 
vidual treatments for a variety of ailments. The 
longest of these, Papyrus Ebers, contains over 800 
treatments covering anything from eye problems 
to digestive disorders. As an example, one treat- 
ment for intestinal worms requires the physician 
to cook the cores of dates and colocynth, a desert 
plant, together in sweet beer. He then sieved the 
warm liquid and gave it to the patient to drink for 
four days.” 

Ms. Austin also found physical evidence to corrob- 
orate records describing a comprehensive health 
care system, in which workers could take paid sick 
days and visit a ‘clinic’ for a free check-up, and the 
disabled were well cared for. 

"| found the remains of a man who died at the 
age of 19 or 20 and was born without a useful 
right leg, presumably because of polio or another 
neuromuscular disorder," Austin said. To work in 
the royal tombs, he would have had to endure a 
difficult climb, but she found "no signs of other 
health issues, or of having lived a hard life. That 
suggests to me that they found a role for him in 
this community even though the predominant 
role, of working in the tombs, could not be met." 
Like in other Egyptian communities, the workmen 
and inhabitants of Deir el-Medina received care 
for their health problems through a combination 
of medical treatment, prayer, and magic. The 
records at Deir el-Medina, for example, refer to 
a “scorpion charmer” who specialized in magical 
cures for scorpion bites. Incredibly, archaeologists 
even recovered an ancient prosthetic toe, which 
would have enabled a worker with a missing toe 
to continue working. 


Deir el-Medina Village in Luxor, Egypt 
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OCCUPATIONAL STRESS 


Despite the fact that workers had access to med- 
ical treatments and were provided with paid 
sick leave, Ms. Austin found evidence that some 
workers were working through their illnesses and 
ailments, which may have been fuelled by a pres- 
sure to work, either from the state or from their 
own sense of duty and obligation. 

“In one text, the workman Merysekhmet 
attempted to go to work after being sick. The text 
tells us that he descended to the King’s Tomb on 
two consecutive days but was unable to work,” 
reports Ms. Austin. “He then hiked back to the 
village of Deir el-Medina where he stayed for the 
next ten days until he was able to work again.” 
Ms. Austin also found physical evidence of signif- 
icant occupational stress. For example, the bones 
of one mummy displayed osteomyelitis — inflam- 
mation in the bone due to blood-borne infection. 
The remains suggest that he would have been 
working during the development of this infection. 
"The more | learn about Egypt, the more similar 
| think ancient Egyptian society is to modern 
American society," Austin said. "Things we con- 
sider creations of the modern condition, such as 
health care and labor strikes, are also visible so far 
in the past." 

Austin’s research at Deir el-Medina is continu- 
ing in the hope of identifying specific diseases 
present in the village, and further unraveling the 
complex social, health, and community life within 
this ancient and important settlement. m 


A Worker's Tomb at Deir el-Medina, Egypt 
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DONKEY MILK 


ANCIENT ELIXIR OF LIFE 


ONKEY milk was hailed by the ancients as 
L) an elixir of long life, a cure-all for a variety 

of ailments, and a powerful tonic capable 
of rejuvenating the skin. 
Legend has it that Cleopatra VII (60 — 39 BC), 
the last active ruler of the Ptolemaic Kingdom of 
Egypt, insisted on a daily bath in donkey’s milk to 
preserve the beauty and youth of her skin. 700 
asses were needed to provide the quantity she 
required. 
According to ancient historian Pliny the Elder, 
Poppaea Sabina (30 — 65 AD), the wife of Roman 
Emperor Nero, was also an advocate of donkey 
milk and would have whole troops of donkeys 
accompany her on journeys so that she too could 
bathe in the milk. 





Greek physician Hippocrates (460 — 370 BC) was 
the first to write of the medicinal virtues of don- 
key milk and prescribed it as a cure for a diverse 
range of ailments, including liver problems, infec- 
tious diseases, fevers, nose bleeds, poisoning, 
joint pains, and wounds. 

Roman historian Pliny the Elder (23 — 79 AD) also 
wrote extensively about its health benefits. In his 
encyclopedic work Naturalis Historia, Volume 28, 
dealing with remedies derived from animals, Pliny 
added fatigue, eye stains, weakened teeth, face 
wrinkles, ulcerations, asthma and certain gyne- 
cological troubles to the list of afflictions it could 
treat. 


BY JOANNA GILLAN 


Over the — centuries, 
donkey’s milk continued 
to be recognized for its 
medicinal and _ nutritional 
properties. In the 1800s, don- 
keys were used at a hospital for 

assisted children in Paris to aid in the recovery of 
children with congenital or contagious diseases. 
Popular Science Monthly, Volume 22, writes: 

“The infants were at first fed with goat's milk, but 
it was soon found that ass's milk was better for 
them; and they are now all fed with milk which 
they draw directly from the teat of the animal. One, 
two, and sometimes three children are presented 
to the ass at the same time, being held at the teat 
in the arms of the nurse, and the operation is per- 
formed with wonderful ease. Numbers 
speak most eloquently of the success of 
the method. During six months, eighty- 
six children afflicted with congenital 
and contagious diseases were fed at the 
nursery. The first six were fed, by stress of 
particular circumstances, with cow's milk 
from the bottle; only one of them recov- 
ered. Forty-two were nursed at the teat 
of the goat; eight recovered, thirty-four 
died. Thirty-eight were nursed at the teat 
of the ass; twenty-eight recovered, ten 
died. In the face of such results there can 
be hardly any hesitation in declaring that 
in hospitals, at least, the best method of 
feeding new-born children, who cannot, 
for any reason, be confided to a nurse, is to put 
them to suck directly from the teat of an ass.” 

The UN’s Food and Agriculture Organization 
acknowledges that donkey milk has “particular 
nutritional benefits”, with a protein profile that 
may make it more suitable for those allergic to 
cow’s milk. 

Donkey milk is the closest known milk to human 
breast milk with high lactose ratios and low- 
fat content. It is also rich in vitamins, contains 
anti-bacterial agents, reported to be 200 times 
more active than in cow’s milk, and anti-allergens, 
which are believed to be responsible for alleviating 
psoriasis, eczema, asthma, and bronchitis. = 
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astrology. The rise-ant ke 
fall of kingdoms and e 
fortunes of individuals have all been: ; 
attributed to the motion of the heav- . 


enly bodies. It is thus little surprise 


id atch @naarouciel apm aalexe)ayarclae| planets have 
been implicated in various human 
health issues, especially fevers and 
insanity. 

The earliest civilizations for which 
historians and archaedlogists. have 
records of medical astrology are 
probably the Mesopotamian civiliza- 
tions of Sumer, Babylon, and Assyria. 
Mesopotamian astrologers endeav- 
ored to connect human illnesses to 
the motion of the planets, which 
they believed reflected the will and 
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ZODIACAL INFLUENCE 


Medical astrology and astronomy, which _ is 
more familiar to Westerners, developed in the 
Hellenistic world during the Middle Ages. By the 
Late Medieval and Early Modern Periods, it was 
believed that different parts of the body were 
influenced by different signs of the zodiac. For 
example, the head was influenced by Aries, while 
the throat was under the power of Taurus. One 
way that medical astrologers diagnosed disease 
in patients was based on whether the Moon was 
in the constellation that dominated the particular 
part of the patient’s body which was afflicted. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATIONS 


By the 17th century, however, medical astrology 
in the West became influenced by the scientific 
revolution. Whereas previous medical astrolo- 
gers had relied on natal charts and supernatural 
influences, the medical astrologers after the 17th 
century began to use scientific explanations 
for the influence of celestial bodies on human 
health. For example, John Gadbury, a famous 
17th-century medical astrologer, tried to explain 
the effects of celestial bodies on human health by 
claiming that the planets caused meteorological 
disturbances which, in turn, affected humans and 
animals in the areas where the meteorological 
events occurred. 
Robert Boyle, the founder of modern chemistry, 
although not a medical astrologer himself, made 
the idea of medical astrology or medical astron- 
omy more scientifically credible by suggesting 
particles or “corpuscles” from the celestial realm 
could influence Earth’s atmosphere. He was, how- 
ever, vague on the details, so it is unclear whether 
he thought the influence of the corpuscles was 
because of the particles themselves colliding with 
Earth or a force, akin to the magnetic force, asso- 
ciated with the particles. 
Robert Boyle’s ideas inspired physicians as well as 
non-physicians interested in medicine to develop a 
solar-lunar theory of disease. Although these new 
“scientific” medical astrologers did not see them- 
selves as breaking with the tradition of medical 
astrology going back to Classical antiquity, their 
empirical and naturalistic approach to explaining 
the effects of the heavenly bodies, particularly 5 
the sun and moon, on human health makes them ba a 
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astrologers, if modern definitions are used. 
44 Above: A hole is made in the head of a patient. The Extraction of the Stone of 
Madness by Hieronymus Bosch, circa 1500. 
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GRAVITATIONAL EFFECTS 


One famous proponent of 
medical astronomy was 
Richard Mead, a_ physician 
who wrote a treatise on how 
the Moon’s gravity could 
affect human bodily fluids in 
the same way that it caused 
the tides to rise and fall in the 
ocean. He also believed that 
the gravity of the sun and 
moon caused atmospheric 
circulation which affected air 
quality, which Mead consid- 
ered important for health. 

In his Treatise Concerning 
the Influence of the Sun and 
Moon upon Human Bodies, 
Mead writes of his observa- 
tions of disturbances among 
sailors while acting as a phy- 
sician to St Thomas’s hospital 
during the time of Queen 
Anne’s wars with France: 
“several of the sailors of our 
fleets were brought thither, 
and put under my care for 
distemper: most of whom 


were new men, who had con- 
tacted the disease by frights, 
either in sea-engagements, 
or in storms. But the Moon’s 
influence was so visible on 
the generality of them at the 
new and the full, that | have 
often predicted the times 
of the fits with tolerable 
certainty.” 

Mead and other medical 
astronomers believed that 
the gravitational effects of 
the sun and moon perturbed 
human bodily fluids including 
air and liquid in such a way 
as to cause disease. They 
believed that these effects 
could cause or worsen 
fevers, insanity, and hysteria 
- among other maladies. It 
was thought that the effects 
of the celestial bodies were 
especially strong in the trop- 
ics. Medical astronomy, as a 
result, became very popular 
among physicians _ practic- 
ing medicine in equatorial 
regions. In addition to gravity, 





heat was also believed to 
play a role - so some diseases 
were believed to be worse 
at certain times of the day 
depending on the position of 
the sun and moon. 

Although this new medical 
astronomy used the language 
of Newtonian science, 
medical astronomers did 
not appear to have differed 
much in what they believed 
about the effects of the 
celestial bodies on health. 
For example, like astrologers 
of the late Middle Ages, they 
believed there was a connec- 
tion between madness and 
the phases of the moon. The 
main difference is how they 
explained it. Ancient astrol- 
ogers explained it in terms 
of occult forces while these 
new medical astronomers 
tried to explain it in terms of 
natural science. 





CELESTIAL IMPACT 


Medical astronomy eventually fell out of favor 
with the medical establishment in the West after 
the 19th century, but the attempts of medical 
professionals to show a correlation between 
astronomy and human health was not a wasted 
effort. Although they turned out to be wrong 
about the details, for example, there is no evi- 
dence that the Moon has any effect on fevers or 
insanity, these medical astronomers were onto 
something. The celestial bodies do have a genu- 
ine impact on human health. Light from the sun, 
for example, can create vitamin D when it comes 
into contact with the skin. Conversely, too much 
exposure to the sun can cause sunburns and skin 
cancer. The heat from the sun also helps drive the 
climate and weather, which both have an indirect 
effect on human health. 

Luckily Earth’s magnetic field protects us from 
galactic cosmic rays. If astronauts were to go 
beyond its protection, however, galactic cosmic 
rays from supernovae and possibly other inter- 
stellar sources would also impact human health. 
It has been shown by research on radiation and 
health that galactic cosmic rays could have dele- 
terious effects on the brain. There is also research 
which suggests that cosmic radiation may damage 
or shorten the telomeres, DNA caps on the ends of 
chromosomes, which are associated with cancer 
and aging. These are challenges currently being 
investigated by NASA as it intends to send human 
astronauts farther into deep space, especially to 
Mars, in the near future. 

Although medical astronomers were off on the 
specifics, they were essentially right. Some celes- 
tial objects do indeed affect human health. m= 





Left: The Care of the Sick, Domenico di Bartolo, 1441. 
Right: Earth’s magnetic field protects us from galactic cosmic rays. 
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ANY centurtes- ago, in a Canal 

that is quite familiar to the 

modern (American (in some 
forgotten, ethereak way)... 


A native boy scurries through a thicket of bram- 
ble bushes. His mouth stained with deep purple 
and his leather pouch full of blackberries, he 
glances to the horizon at the fading patchwork 
of colors—the sun would be setting soon and 
he didn't need to endure another bedtime story 
about the importance of respecting elders. His 
mother was already expecting him to be back. 
Just another cluster of berries right over there, 
he thought, and then | will be home in no time— 
when suddenly—a sharp, pricking pain shot 
through his leg. Looking down in shock, he spots 
the tail end of a rattlesnake, slithering away. 
His eyes dart back to his leg, now bleeding, and 
two perfect puncture wounds dripping with his 
bright, youthful blood. In terror, he hobbles back 
home to his mother. 

As his mother sees him coming through the 
trees her intentions of admonition quickly turn 
to urgency. She flits through the forest, seeking 
the only help her son will need—the help of the 
medicine man. 

Unbeknownst to the boy in distress, the medi- 
cine man begins to work his 'magic'. Powders, 
liquids, poultices, words. Asking for guidance 
from the Great Spirit and inviting the plants to 
work with him as allies, he intuitively adminis- 
ters his acquired medicines, both spiritual and 
tangible. The weight of his calling as Healer he 
accepted long ago with all sincerity. 

By daybreak, the boy's heart has once again 
found its natural rhythms, and he drifts into 
sleep—traumatized, but thankful. 





UNDERSTANDING OF LIFE AND NATURE 


The tribes and peoples that once occupied the 
land we now call America imagined and devel- 
oped amazingly effective modes of healing to offer 
their communities. Although Native American 
medicine and healing traditions are diverse, many 
of their foundational aspects are quite similar. All 
highlight the importance of a multidimensional 
understanding of life and nature and the inter- 
connection that exists through and between all 
aspects of what it means to be ‘alive’. Much of 
Native American medicine is centered on animal- 
istic symbolism, incorporating the animals that 
were most important to them, such as the turtle, 
rabbit, bear, deer, eagle, and wolf. 

To the First Nations inhabitants of America, every 
plant, animal, and stone, no matter how unseen 
or small, possessed a type of spirit. Each spirit was 
unique and special, and all life forms were given 
their due honor and appreciation. The spiritual 
dimension and the physical dimension overlapped 
and shared time and space. They viewed their 
own spirit (soul) and body as a unique expression 
and extension of the natural world. Indeed, the 
very laws of nature were viewed as a force to be in 
cooperation with, not in opposition against. 


BLOOD RETURNS TO THE SEA 


“When the blood in your veins returns to the 
sea, and the earth in your bones returns to the 
ground, perhaps then you will remember that this 
land does not belong to you, it is you who belongs 
to this land.” 

—Native American proverb, source unknown 


Although the general healing and restorative 
properties of seawater have been recognized for 
many millennia, this proverb explicitly states that 
human blood ‘returns’ to the sea. It demonstrates 
their belief in this correlation and the similari- 
ties of blood and sea. While some may consider 
this proverb to be a whimsical, poetic statement 
issued as a warning to the White Man, perhaps 
there is also an underlying scientific truth hidden 
within it. 


SCIENCE BEHIND THE SAYING 


In 1897, a French doctor named René Quinton 
made a remarkable discovery—human blood is 98 
percent identical to seawater. Ocean water, which 
is completely saturated and ‘buzzing’ with so 
many life-nurturing minerals, is incredibly similar 


to human blood—blood plasma, or the 'watery' 
part of human blood—to be exact. 

By the peak of his career, Dr. Quinton had devel- 
oped a method of utilizing very specific seawater 
injections to heal and cure many health conditions. 
Unfortunately, the legacy of his healing methods 
was eventually shut down by friends of those 
within the French government who were wary 
about losing sales in their burgeoning pharmaceu- 
tical industry. 

To the modern Western thinker, irrevocably trained 
in a solely logic-based, linear way of thinking, these 
facts beg the question: How could the First Nations 
have known about the complex and stunning chem- 
istry of their own blood? Of the ocean itself? With 
no microscopes or lab equipment, no (apparent) 
knowledge of minerals or molecules, how could 
they have causally understood something that 
took modern science centuries to ‘discover’? Was 
it a lucky guess or has the Western world made an 
error in their assumption of the depth of knowl- 
edge that Native Americans possessed? To gain a 
better understanding of their method of knowledge 
and information gathering, an examination of the 
Medicine Wheel may yield more understanding. 


“When the bbood in your veins 
returns to the Sea, and the earth in 
your bones- returns to the ground, 
perhaps then you will renember that 
this Cand does- not belong to you, it 
is you who belongs to this Gand.” 





Medicine wheels are 
mostly found in the southern 
jo-tamelm@r-lal-\el-m-balemeal-maleyalale 
ern United States. Although 
there are believed to be 
alonavehactelsmeymualcssiomanlcronlenalc 
wheels in existence, 46 have 
been officially recorded. Out 
of these, 66 percent of them 
are found in Alberta, Canada. 
Medicine wheels are 
believed to have been 

built by the ancient Plains 
ihatebtevatswmbat@livcontatemaatc 

Cree, Comanche, Pawnee, 
and Sioux (Lakota, Dakota, 
INF <o)e=) mab alessio icoacmaloeatelers 
who were on the move for 
most of the year, as they 
followed buffalo and deer 
herds. 





THE MEDICINE WHEEL 


The Medicine Wheel is a basic, conceptual, sym- 
bolic reference used in the healing traditions of 
many different First Nations tribes. It contains 
four quadrants that symbolize north, east, south, 
and west. Other categories of the wheel include 
stages of life, seasons of the year, elements (fire, 
air, water, earth), sacred plants and animals, and 


also the general aspects of life (spiritual, physical, 
mental, emotional). 


ANCIENT SITES 


Sometimes the manifestations of the medicine 
wheel were (and still are) physical earthwork 
structures. At 9,642 feet in elevation, the Bighorn 
Medicine Wheel in Wyoming is a circular struc- 
ture created by carefully placed stones. The wheel 
itself is 80 feet in diameter and has 28 spokes 
jutting out from its center, which is marked by a 
cairn, 12 feet in diameter and two feet high. There 
are six other cairns incorporated into the design 
of the wheel, purposefully placed at intervals 
around the edge of the wheel where the spokes 
terminate. There are some who speculate that the 
central cairn also used to support a large pole. 

It is believed that the central cairn, as well as the 
land it occupies, far predates the medicine wheel 
itself by many hundreds of years. No one truly 
knows the original builders or inhabitants of the 
site—the Crow Indians insisted that the wheel 
was already present when they came into the area 
and that their ancient ancestors had built the site, 
and others ascribe the site to the Plains Indians. 
Regardless of who built it, it is generally thought 
that the site itself has been in use for thousands 
of years. 





SPA TEs OTS 


Medicine Wheel, a Native American sacred site and 
National Historic Landmark in Wyoming, USA 


The lines created between any two of the cairns 
point to different celestial alignments—including 
summer solstice sunrise and sunset, as well as the 
rising of several specific stars. It is interesting to 
note that due to both the elevation and location 
of this sacred site it remains covered in snow 
much of the year, but there is a brief reprieve 
from the snow cover for about two months out of 
the year—the time close to the summer solstice. 
According to author and herbalist Stephen Harrod 
Buhner, many indigenous tribes (including the 
Native American indigenous peoples) developed 
direct methods of obtaining vast amounts of 
knowledge without the use of logical, linear ‘sci- 
ence’ or it assisting accouterments. Buhner insists 
that many different groups of native peoples, who 
already had a deep, visceral understanding of life 
and its nonlinear, realm-like realities could collect 
information by using their hearts as organs of 
perception: 

“While machines to pick up, decode, and respond 
to [electromagnetic] signals may eventually 
be developed, human beings have always 
possessed one of the most powerful 
instruments ever created to do this— 
the human heart. For the human 
heart is vastly more than a muscular \ 
pump—it is one of the most power- 
ful electromagnetic generators and 
receivers known. It is, in fact, a 
highly evolved organ of percep- 
tion and communication.” 

In explanation to the internal 
status of the human body, 
Buhner argues that even our 
modern language is inade- 
quate to express the range 
of pain, sensation, and feel- 
ing of the internal body: 
“Unfortunately, in our | 
time, our languaging for | 
these internal states is 
extremely limited. 
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We may feel ‘under the weather, but we can feel 
under the weather in a great many ways, and 
each of these ways has a particular and unique 
feeling or complex of feelings attached to it. We 
may feel ‘sick’ or ‘depressed, but each of these 
statements conveys little information about our 
internal state. They are not elegant, specifically 
communicative statements. To a great extent, this 
limitation comes from a cultural, long-term lack 
of focus on the great variety of emotional states 
that are generated by alterations in our internal 
world. Ancient and indigenous cultures, focused 
more on the heart as an organ of perception, 
generally were more able to elegantly articulate 
these internally generated emotional states.” 
Although the medicine of the Western world is 
considered to be one of the successful pinnacles of 
modern living, given some of the shortcomings of 
our "modern" medicine, perhaps we should look 
to the healing practices of the Native Americans 
for further inspiration and guidance. Perhaps 
the reductionist, mechanically minded allopathic 
medicine of our western world needs to allow 
itself to become more open to other methods 
of information gathering and incorporate 
) some of the healing traditions of the 
past into our own. @ 
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MEDICAL PRACTICES IN 
ANCIENT WARFARE 


BY JULIAN MCBRIDE 





Opposite: An illustration showing a variety of wounds from the Feldbuch der Wundarznei 
(Field manual for the treatment of wounds) by Hans von Gersdorff, 1517. 
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ee sé URING ancient times the mor- 

“SA. tality rate of wounded soldiers 

\ was very high. Healers were 

I) not always at the battle site 

/y and medicines may not have 

| 4 been readily available to stop 

De® fatal infections. Plant-based 

medicines and antibiotics may have been possible 

and medical procedures were often improvised 
using unconventional methods. 


TREATMENT FOR ANCIENT GREEK SOLDIERS 


In Homer’s /liad, wounded Greek combatants 
were treated with hot water. This was to cauter- 
ize a wound, effectively minimizing the risk of 
disease and preventing amputation. Though the 
medicinal profession was non-existent in this 
era, Homer summarized in the /liad (11.514), “a 
doctor is worth many other men.” According 
to Medical News Today, wounded soldiers were 
considered the best way for doctors to enhance 
and practice their craft, as there was less risk of 
the soldier causing a disturbance if things went 
wrong and their needs were usually taken care 
of more quickly. Private and affluent aristocratic 
patients were more likely to complain if they were 
unhappy with the service and many of their nat- 
ural diseases required more time to change like 
malnutrition, flu, typhoid, and dehydration. 
Doctors treating soldiers had to deal with wounds, 
particularly blows to the body from swords, 
spears, javelins, arrows, and projectiles from 
catapults. Much like modern day bullets, medical 
practitioners understood the urgency of removing 
unnatural projectiles from the body, which is also 
why arrows and spears became more durable 
over time. Post-operation, wounds were closed 
using stitches made of flax or linen, dressed with 
bandages, thick cloth, and sponges that were 
sometimes soaked in vinegar, oil, and warm water. 
Post-operative treatment was also completed by 
the practitioners, who emphasized the need for 
a balanced diet and physical therapy for combat 
veterans before returning to active conscription. 


Scene of the Battle of the Thermopylae, of 480 BC 
an alliance of Greek city-states fought the invading 
Persian army at the pass of Thermopylae. 





THE ROMAN MEDICUS 


The Greek influence on medicine was crucial to 
the advancement of ancient healing techniques 
during the Roman period. Due to the spread of 
and access to medical literature of ancient Greece 
and Asia Minor, medical knowledge became more 
precautious and meticulous, and surgery became 
more sophisticated. In the Roman Republic, and 
later the Empire, practitioners in medicine were 
called ‘Medicus.’ The Medicus’ of Rome were 
Greek citizens and slaves who were brought 
from Macedonia, mainland Greece, Anatolia, and 
Thrace to conduct practices on Roman civilians. 
The Republic even contracted Greco-Egyptian cit- 
izens from Alexandria who were becoming more 
knowledgeable about the human body through 
the dissection and vivisection of condemned 
criminals. With specialized instruments, more 
sophisticated operations could be carried out, 
such as the removal of cataracts and draining of 
fluids from swelling. With injuries to the brain 
and internal organs, treatment was more diffi- 
cult, even by the most capable Medicus. Roman 
medical specialists gained the support, funding, 
and confidence of the patients and the Senate 
through the accuracy of their diagnosis and case 
by case prognosis. 

In one particular case, Roman medical experts on 
the battlefield were able to relieve swelling from 
combat wounds due to arrows and spears. In a 
case published by Dr. Anagnostis P. Agelarakis, a 
Roman soldier who was excavated postmortem 
was identified as having suffered from a head 
wound. It appears that he was treated following 
cranial surgical recommendations of the third 
book (on Head Wounds) of the Hippocratic 
corpus, written in the fifth Century BC. This par- 
ticular skeleton was at a fort built by King Phillip 
Il, Alexander the Great’s father. He was one of the 
veterans found that was killed by a blow to the 
sternum. The trepanation of the cranial swelling 
was performed many years before his death, as 
evidenced by the healing process on the bone. 
The injury was caused through a blunt blow by 
a weapon to the cranium, causing a compressed 
fracture. Similar processes as those used in his 
treatment are still followed in the same way in 
modern surgical trauma centers and on military 
corpsmen throughout the world. 


Physician treat- 
ing a patient. 
Red-figure Attic 
aryballos, 

circa 480-470 
BC. 








Illustration of the skull excavated by Dr. Agelarakis. The 
skull belonged to a Roman soldier who was treated with 
cranial surgery. | © Julian McBride 


Through innovative techniques and medicinal 
practices, the ancient death rate fell in Greek, 
Roman, Mesopotamian, and Egyptian civilizations. 
Due to surgical advancements, militaries were 
better equipped to combat wounds and infec- 
tions, while civilizations now had the opportunity ’ 
to fight plagues and diseases. Today we owe our 
thanks to heroes such as doctors, nurses, physical 

therapists, dentists,.and military corpsmen who 

have enhanced their medical repertoire by refer- 

encing and studying the past. m 


Julian McBride is the Founder and Director 
of The Reflections of War Initiative, an 
anthropological NGO that has a mission 
of establishing a philanthropic wing for 
the victims of human conflict. 
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Above: Replica of ancient Roman 

medical kit. 

Right: The Hippocratic Corpus - A 
collection of early medical works —_ 
associated with Hippocrates. gt 

In this 12th-century Byzantine 

manuscript, the oath was writ- : 
ten out in the form of a cross, 

relating it visually to Christian , ~ 

ideas. ‘ 





WHAT YOUR WEE COULD 
TELL A MEDIEVAL DOCTOR 


BY WU MINGREN 
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“Wonder, 


N modern’ medicine, 
urine) samples are 
routinely examined in 
laboratories to obtain 
clinical information about 
a patient. This procedure, 
known as urinalysis, devel- 
oped from = an_ ancient 
medical process called 
uroscopy. Although mostly 
discredited today, doctors 
used to use a urine wheel 
to diagnose illnesses up 
until the middle of the 19th 
century. 
While uroscopy may be traced 
back to the ancient Greek 
and Roman periods, it was 
only during the Middle Ages 
that it became a significant 
method of medical exam- 
ination. Urology was greatly 
aided during this period by 
the development of the urine 
wheel. In essence, this was a 
chart (in the form of a wheel) 
which helped the medieval 
physician in his diagnosis of a 
patient’s illness. 
The urine wheel is divided 
into 20 different parts, each 
of which shows a different 
color of urine. In addition to 
observing the urine, it may 
be assumed that the phy- 
sicians of the Middle Ages 
also relied on their sense of 
taste and smell, as the taste 
and smell of a patient’s urine 
were affected by the illness 
they were suffering from, 










and generally corresponded 
with specific colors. 

The 17th century English phy- 
sician Thomas Willis noted that 
the urine of a diabetic patient 
tasted “wonderfully sweet as if it 
were imbued with honey or sugar.” It 
was Willis who coined the term ‘mellitus’ 
(meaning ‘sweetened with honey’) in diabe- 
tes mellitus, and this disorder was once known as ‘Willis’s 
disease’. 

The urine of King George III of Great Britain is reported to 
have been purple in color, and it may have been a sign that 
he was suffering from porphyria, a group of diseases that 
negatively affects the nervous system. It has been specu- 
lated that this could have caused the madness that the king 
was infamous for. 

Uroscopy and the urine wheel continued to be used up by 
European physicians to diagnose their patients up until the 
middle of the 19th century. Towards the end of the 19th 
century, chemical analysis began to be used for the exam- 
ination of urine. In consequence, uroscopy and the urine 
wheel fell out of favor, and doctors no longer needed to 
taste their patients’ urine! m 
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ROM the Aborigines, to the Maya, Vikings, Chinese and 

Africans, all over the globe cultures have for centuries crafted 

mead, infused with herbs for medicinal purposes. Here to tell 

us more about this age-old natural remedy is Jon Talkington, 
a brewing veteran with 12-plus years as a professional brewer 
and three years as a professional wine maker, and co-owner with 
Robert Walker Jr of Brimming Horn Meadery in Delaware, United 
States. 
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MP: What exactly is mead? 


JT: Mead is a fermented beverage made of honey, 
water, and yeast. It is considered to be the oldest 
alcoholic beverage known to man, dating back over 
10,000 years. It is also called "honey wine" since 
it tastes more like a wine than a beer. There are 
many varieties of mead, which include Metheglin 
(spices and herbs) and Melomel (fruits or berries). 
Mead can be dry, sweet, still or carbonated, but it 
is always made with honey. 


What is the oldest reference to mead in history 
that you could find, and do you have anecdotes 
of ancient cultures brewing mead? 


Etymological research shows that mead is such 
an ancient beverage that the linguistic root for 
mead, medhu, is the same in all Indo-European 
languages and in all it means honey, sweet, 
intoxicating, and drunkenness. Archaeological 
evidence from 9,000 years ago in the Neolithic 
village of Jiahu in Northern China showed residue 
in pottery that was a fermentation of wild grapes, 
honey, and rice. Mead was made and drank by the 
ancient Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, Africans, and 
Northern Europeans. There is one written mead 
recipe that | know of from the Roman era that 
calls for honey and rainwater. 


Can you tell us about the etymology of the word 
‘Metheglin’? 


Metheglin is a mead made with herbs and/or 
spices and many of the herbs used in this style 
of mead are medicinal. The Welsh combined the 
Latin medicus (medicine), meddyg (healing) with 
the word Ilyn (liquor) to get meddygllyn (healing 
liquor) which became the modern word "metheg- 
lin." Many of the metheglins we make are based 
on old European metheglin recipes and we put 
our modern twist on them. Medicinal herbs would 
have been added or infused in mead because 
alcohol helps extract the medicinal compounds 
found in the herbs. The sweetness of honey mead 
would then mask the bitter flavors of the herbs 
and make the medicine more palatable to drink. 





A mention of "meodu scencu" (mead-cup) 
in the Old English epic poem Beowulf. 








Mead has been referred to as Ambrosia, or 
‘Nectar of the Gods’. Tell us about the mention of 
meads in mythology. 


Mead was drunk by many ancient cultures and 
it always had its place among the old gods. Since 
mead was often linked to being the sweet drink of 
the gods it was considered special and often used 
in rituals to ask for help from the ancient gods of 
myth. 

Many cultures considered bees to be messengers 
of the gods, so an intoxicating drink made from 
their honey had to be a gift of the gods. In Norse 
mythology, there is the story of The Mead of 
Poetry where two evil dwarves, Fjalar and Galar, 
kill Kvasir, the wisest of all beings, and mix his 
blood with honey to make the "mead of poetry." 
Anyone who drank this mead was instantly wise, 
poetic, and scholarly, hence the Norse god Odin 
had to obtain it! 
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Above: Odin then stole the mead. Chased by 
Suttungr, Odin spits the mead of poetry into several 
vessels. Some of it accidentally goes out the other 
end. Anybody can drink this, which is known as the 
"rhymester's share" (skaldfifla hlutr). | Mustration by 
Jakob Sigurdsson, an 18th-century Icelandic artist. 
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The ancients knew the medicinal value of herbs 
and many a ‘witch’ was probably burned for this 
knowledge. Can you tell us about the mythical 
medicinal value of the herbs used in ancient or 
medieval meads? 


Many herbs that were added to mead were also 
sacred to the old gods and supernatural beings in 
mythology. Ancient peoples had used many herbs 
for healing or in rituals such as meadowsweet, yar- 
row, bog myrtle, juniper, and sage. Many of these 
herbs were used in meads and beers as flavorings 
and to intensify the effects of alcohol when higher 
doses of the herbs were added. There are theories 
that ancient warriors would overindulge in such 
herbal meads and beers before battle. 


What are some of the ingredients used in old 
medicinal mead recipes, based on historical reci- 
pes you’ve seen? 


Many of the recipes I've seen were meads 
(metheglins) with a mixture of herbs. Savory and 
sweet herbs like rosemary, sweetbrier (wild rose), 
sage, thyme, cinnamon, ginger, mace, and such 
were added all together, these herbs have anti- 
septic properties and are good for digestion and 
general health. 


What effect does alcohol have on the medicinal 
compounds of meads? 


Alcohol helps extract many of the medicinal 
compounds found in herbs such as the tannins, 
phenolic acids, flavonoids, curcuminoids, etc. 
Medicinal herbs would have been added or 
infused in mead because the ethyl alcohol in mead 
helps extract the medicinal compounds found in 
the herbs; this would be like making a tincture. 
Drinking a medicinal mead would have been safer 
than drinking the water since fermentation of 
honey creates alcohol which can inhibit bacteria 
and pathogens. 











Hippocrates was a big fan of honey. What are 
the medicinal properties of the sweet product of 
bees? 


Honey has been found to possess antibiotic, 
anti-inflammatory, and _ anti-viral properties. 
In ancient times it was used to treat a number 
of illnesses and injuries from: burns, ulcers, 
wounds, and fevers. Honey contains relatively 
high concentrations of hydrogen peroxide and its 
anti-bacterial properties which make it useful in 
treating wounds. Raw honey is also a good source 
of calories, minerals, vitamins, and protein. Honey 
is also the oldest and most accessible natural 
sugar. 


What is the tradition behind ‘Honeymoon cou- 
ples” drinking mead? 


It was said the newlywed couples would drink 
mead for the first "moon" or month of their mar- 
riage to help with the conception of a child. Mead 
is believed to have aphrodisiac properties which 
promote fertility and virility, so this ritual eventu- 
ally became known as the "honeymoon". = 


Disclaimer: Brimming Horn Meadery does not 
claim that their meads (metheglins) are medicinal. 
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Top Left: Meads from Brimming Horn 
Meadery in Delaware, USA. | Photo © 
Brimming Horn Meadery 
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honey that has inspired it all. 
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INDIGENOUS AFRICAN 


FERMENTED DRINKS 


ageu is an indigenous non-alcoholic 
| y fermented drink made from maize 
meal, water, and wheat flour, popu- 
lar among the Setswana, Sesotho, Khoekhoe, 
Xhosa, Zulu, Damara, and Nama people of 
Southern Africa. Traditionally it was served as a 
welcoming drink to people and also taken along 
on travels. It has many health benefits such as 
fiber, calcium, and folic acid and it is low in sat- 
urated fat. It was considered a weaning food for 
infants but also used to treat diarrhea in both 
adults and children. 
Amazi is another non-alcoholic drink produced 
by the Zulu people, by fermenting unpasteur- 
ized milk in a calabash that has been cleaned 
and smoked, to prevent contamination. The 
calabash is sealed and kept in a heated place 
for three to five days. Fermentation is facilitated 
by the natural bacterial microflora of the milk. 
It is believed that amazi makes one strong, but 
menstruating women were not allowed to drink 
it. Elsewhere in Africa, the drink is known as 
ititu in Ethiopia, ogi in Nigeria, uji in Kenya, and 
aflata in Ghana. 
Umgombothi is a low-alcohol-content beer 
brewed by the Xhoza and Zulu people of South 
Africa, made from maize corn, maize malt, 
sorghum malt, yeast, and water, which makes it 
rich in vitamin B. The ingredients are mixed in 







BY DR. MICKI PISTORIUS 


a cast-iron pot and left overnight to ferment. The 
wort is removed and the mash is cooked over 
a fire outside the home until a crusty sediment 
forms. The mixture is removed from the fire 
and the wort, sorghum malt, and maize malt 
are added. The brew is stirred with a traditional 
stirring spoon called an iphini, covered with a 
blanket, and left to ferment overnight. When 
the beer is ready, a match will not combust near 
the pot, due to large amounts of carbon diox- 
ide produced by the fermentation process. The 
beer is strained and the spent grains are fed to 
the chickens, while the brewer gives thanks to 
the ancestors. 

Beer plays a special role in the homecoming 
ceremony of young men or abakwetha after 
their initiation and circumcision rites. It is also 
used to contact the ancestors or amandlozi, and 
is drunk at weddings and funerals. Mbaba 
Mwana Waresa was revered as the goddess 
who taught the Zulu people how to brew beer. 
She is similar to Yasigi, a Dogon deity who 
dances with a beer ladle to symbolize her role 
of distributing the beer made by women in 
ceremonial gatherings. A variation of this beer 
is Tanzanian pombe, made from malted millet 
and also served in a calabash. This beer is also 
known as Ajon in Uganda, Tchouk in Togo, and 
Chibuku in Southern and Central Africa. m= 


| 


Tanks filled with 
millet beer. Burkina 
Faso, West Africa. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
STONEHENGE 





HAT exactly is Stonehenge? It’s one of the world’s great © 
unsolved mysteries. Siclavel late ay isolated countryside in — 

central-southern England, miles from any major town, 

“Stonehenge is one of the most enigmatic monuments on Earth. No 
one knows why it was built. . 






AN ENIGMA IN STONE 


Originally a simple circle of stones erected around 
3000 BC, within 500 years it consisted of an 
arrangement of well over a hundred monoliths, 
up to 22 feet high and weighing as much as 45 
tons. Its outer circle was comprised of 30, 13-foot 
stones, on top of which were 30 further six-ton 
blocks, forming a continuous ring of rectangular 
arches almost 350 feet around. Stonehenge may 
be the most impressive monument of its kind 
and the only one with arches, but it is only one of 
thousands of stone circles erected throughout the 
British Isles for centuries beginning around 3100 
BC. During this entire period, the basic design of 
these monuments remained consistent, leading 
to the term “Megalithic culture” - after the word 
megalith meaning “large stone” - being applied 
to the stone circle builders. Stone monu- 
ments from the same period, also referred 
to as “megalithic,” exist in other parts of 
Europe, notably in northern France, but 
stone circles were unique to the British 
Isles. What is so remarkable about these 
stone circles is that they were originally 
built by using nothing more than flint 
axes, bone shovels, and antlers for picks. 
Stonehenge and the other stone circles 
must have been of immense importance 
to those who erected them, yet, until 
the arrival of the Romans in the mid-first 
century BC, the peoples of the British 
Isles had no form of writing to reveal why 
these monuments were built. If we hope 
to understand Stonehenge and the other 
stone circles, we need to examine what 
archaeology has revealed about the peo- 
ple who built them. 


THE MEGALITHIC ELITE 


From the archaeological evidence, it 
seems that the Megalithic priesthood 
— at least, a high-status caste who over- 
saw whatever stone circles were used 
for — were interred in a distinctive type 
of burial structure known as a box tomb, 
often found near or adjacent to stone 
circles. They consisted of a rectangular 
structure, averaging around 12 feet long 
and 6 feet wide, made up of large slabs 
of rock, some 5 feet high and 6 inches 
thick, and partly divided into two sections by a 
further vertical slab set across the middle; a series 
of capstones were placed over the top, and the 


entire structure covered with earth and rubble 
to form a grassy mound with an entrance to one 
end, blocked by large removable slab. Bodies 
were laid in one side of the chamber and grave 
goods deposited in the other. Such tombs were 
built throughout the Megalithic period and can be 
found all over the British Isles. Examples include: 
Teergonean Tomb near the village of Doolin in 
County Clare, Ireland (c.3000 BC); Haco’s Tomb 
near the town of Largs in Scotland (c.2700 BC); 
the Five Wells Tomb near Taddington in central 
England (c.2500 BC); Bant's Carn on the island of 
St. Mary’s in the far south west of England (c.1900 
BC); and Curbar Edge Barrow in the Peak District 
of north-central England (c.1500 BC). 


Londone 


® Stonehenge 





Map: Megalithic sites in Great Britain. 
| Image © Graham Phillips 


The Stones of Stenness, Orkney Isles. Standing stones at ancient stone circles often align with the sunset and sunrise 
on the midsummer and midwinter solstice. | Photograph by Debbie Cartwright of Earthquest Photography. 





ANCIENT PHYSICIANS 


Interestingly, not only did box-tomb grave goods 
include ritual artifacts instead of weapons, imply- 
ing the priestly, rather than military status of the 
occupants, but they also included items appar- 
ently used for medical practices, such as flint (and 
later metal) scalpels, saws, and thin bone needles 
thought to have been used for surgery, amputa- 
tions, and stitching wounds. Most remarkably, 
these grave goods also included pottery which 
scientific analysis has concluded contained sub- 
stances extracted from plants likely to have been 
used for pharmaceutical purposes, such as for 
their analgesic, antiseptic, and curative proper- 
ties. This has been determined by the scientific 
analysis of the residual contents of pots and other 
ceramic vessels found in such tombs. Here are just 
a few examples: 


There can be little doubt that these botanical 
extracts were used for curative purposes, as 
opposed to foods, condiments, or for shamanistic 
reasons, as most are foul-tasting, lack nutritional 
value, and lack hallucinogenic properties. 





The Ring of Brodgar on the Orkney Isles, one of the 
largest stone circles in the British Isles. | Photograph by 
| DY-}0) oy (@r-vunyyeulcaaimeym st-vadelego(tcal @atolceyzau-lolanra 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORIES 


It seems that the Megalithic elite were heal- 
ers, and it’s possible that stone circles played 
an essential role in cultivating their medicinal 
plants. Over recent years evidence has emerged 
that Stonehenge and other stone circles acted as 
ancient astronomical observatories. When viewed 
from the center of the ring, various stones seem to 
have been placed deliberately to align with the sun 
and particularly bright stars at the same time each 
year. (Calculations have accounted for the slight 
change in the Earth’s tilt over the intervening mil- 
lennia.) It is thought that such observations would 
allow the Megalithic people to determine the exact 
time to sow, tend, and harvest crops. 

However, general crop cultivation could be achieved 
by observing the stars without the need for such 
elaborate monuments. If they were astronomical 
calculators, stone circles must have been built to 
enable some very precise calculations. And such 
calculations might well have been necessary to col- 
lect crucial botanical extracts needed for the kind 
of potions of which there is evidence in box tombs. 
In order to extract such substances, precise timing 
would be essential. To be used as ingredients for 
the remedies, many of the substances found in 
box tombs need to be extracted from specific parts 
of plants, such as the seeds, roots, leaves, stems, 
flowers, or buds, the chemical continuants of 
which alter consistently depending on their annual 
cycle, often depending on the time of day or night. 
For instance, many plants release certain chemi- 
cals from their flowers at very specific times of the 
night, and on just a few days of the year, to attract 
pollinating, night-flying insects, such as moths. 
Let’s just consider the substances found in the 
tombs listed above. Figwort stems and leaves, 
for instance, need to be harvested in July and 
dried for later use in liquid extracts, tinctures, 
and ointments. If picked at the wrong time, or not 
desiccated properly, they are useless as an irritant 
relief; on the contrary, their application results 
in excruciatingly painful inflammation. Unless 
the thorn apple is from an older bush and picked 
within just a few days each year, it can prove fatal. 
Tansy flowers bloom in July and August, but unless 
they are cut around halfway through this period it 
would not only be intestinal parasites one will end 
up killing, but also the human host. Removing the 
salicylic acid from the meadowsweet herb for its 
analgesic properties is an intricate process involv- 
ing the draining of sap from the herb, not only at 
specific times of the year but also at a particular 
time of night. Extract from the root of the greater 











celandine is extremely poisonous, even in mod- 
eration, unless obtained at a specific time of the 
winter when the perennial plant is dormant, and 
just before it begins to return to life. If one gargled 
with an infusion made from the stuff picked even 
a day or two from the correct time it would be like 
rinsing one’s mouth with cyanide. 


MEGALITHIC SURVIVAL 


Collaborative evidence that the stone circle 
builders were accomplished physicians comes 
from the Romans. It was once thought that the 
Megalithic culture had died out by the time the 
Celts migrated to the British Isles from continen- 
tal Europe around 700 BC. However, modern 
improvement in archaeological dating techniques 
has revealed that it continued in Britain until the 
Roman invasion of the first century AD. Although 
few new stone circles were created, pottery frag- 
ments found beneath monoliths have been dated 
to show that existing monuments were being 
repaired and adjusted (stones moved or re-erected 
after toppling) throughout much of Britain during 
the entire Celtic era. For example, the Yellowmead 
stone circle near Sheepstor in Devon, in the far 
South West; Castlerigg in Cumbria, in the extreme 
north of England; and at Callanish on the Isle of 
Lewis off western Scotland. Carbon-dated organic 
remains of ritual feasting have also been found at 
such sites, dating from throughout the Celtic era, 
such as at Llanidan on the Isle of Anglesey in Wales, 
where the huge Castell Bryn Gwyn stone circle con- 
tinuously served as a ceremonial center until it was 
overrun by the Romans in 60 AD. 

Astonishingly, however, it was not only the stone 
circle tradition that continued into the Celtic 
period, but also the elite caste or priesthood who 
used them. We now know this because the distinc- 
tive Megalithic box tombs were still being built. 
Celtic examples include: Yellowmead Barrow near 
Sheepstor, Devonshire, in South West England, 
dating from about 600 BC; Fingal's Cauldron on 
the Isle of Arran in Scotland, dating from around 
500 BC; Castlerigg Cairn in Cumbria, in the north 
of England, dating from about 300 BC; Callanish 
Mound on the Isle of Lewis off western Scotland, 
dating from around 100 BC; and the Llanidan Carn 
on the Isle of Anglesey, off the coast of Wales, 
which was still being used for internments when 
the island was seized by the Romans. 


The huge monoliths of Stonehenge. | Photograph by 
Debbie Cartwright of Earthquest Photography. 
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aa. The Druid, a statue in Croome Park, Worcestershire, UK. 





THE DRUIDS 


The continued use of stone circles indicates the 
Celtic newcomers adopted certain aspects of 
Megalithic culture when they arrived in the British 
Isles, and the continued use and building of box 
tombs implies that the pre-Celtic priesthood 
— those who seem to have long presided over 
whatever occurred at stone circles — was still in 
existence when Julius Caesar attempted to invade 
Britain in 55 BC. Because the Romans brought 
Britain into an age of writing, we know some- 
thing about this enduring Megalithic priesthood: 
The Romans called them the Druids. It was once 
thought that the Druids were a distinctly Celtic 
priesthood who used pre-existing stone circles for 
their own religious ceremonies, having had no con- 
nection to the people who originally built them. 
Today Druids use Stonehenge for a ceremony on 
the midsummer solstice, and the Romans tell us 
that the Druids did perform rituals at Stonehenge. 
However, modern Druidism only dates from the 
18th century, and it was long thought that the 
Druids recorded by the Romans had no connection 
to the original purpose of stone circles. But the 
new dating of box tomb interments now implies 
that the Druids were the direct successors of the 
original stone circle builders. 


THE WISDOMKEEPERS 


The Druids were not only a priesthood, which 
Caesar himself tells us originated in Britain, but 
were an elite sect that lived above and beyond 
normal society. Roman writers tell us that they 
included both men and women, trained from 
an early age to develop astonishing memories 
by using mnemonic techniques, such as modern 
mentalists employ, rhyming schemes, and what 
today we might call hypnosis. As such, in a world 
without writing, they became the living libraries 
of Celtic culture, having, between them, the col- 
lective knowledge of farming, tool, and weapons 
making, history, law, and tradition. And it seems 
reasonable to assume that the earlier Megalithic 
priesthood played a similar role. Moreover, as we 
have seen, they were also physicians. 

Roman writers who encountered the Druids tell 
us that they had preparations for pain relief, 
cures for parasites; decongestants, remedies for 
the control of fever; antiseptics, disinfectants, 
antidotes for various poisons, and much more. 
And, judging by both the plant extracts and med- 
ical instruments found in their tombs, they could 
render aid with difficult childbirth, stitch wounds, 
extract foreign bodies, and might even have per- 
formed amputations under anesthesia. Incredibly, 
one Roman writer, the naturalist Pliny the Elder, 
writing around 60 AD, tells us that the Druids did 
indeed collect these botanical extracts at very 
specific times determined by the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, such as the moon and stars, just 
as we have surmised. 


Wisdomkeepers of Stonehenge 


By Graham Phillips 


Graham Phillips argues that these stone circles are evidence 
of an astonishing system of healthcare and preservation of 
ancient medical knowledge that held together a society scat- 
tered across the British Isles. With stones aligned to the sun, 
poatefevabarcbale Merc) mab baMc]e-Ducpad alcicioi-Dales(evenapealeyauepeatcvalecmeratale) (evel 
the precise timings necessary for the cultivation of medic- 
inal plants. He explains how the megalithic priesthood 
possessed medical knowledge well beyond their time and 
may even have discovered a cure for cancer. Furthermore, 


because they had no form of writing, the megalithic people 
developed phenomenal memory techniques to preserve 
their knowledge over many generations, resulting in a class 
of wisdomkeepers that were not only healers but the living 
libraries of their culture. 


www. innertraditions.com/wisdomkeepers-of-stonehenge.html 


Graham Phillips 








A CURE FOR CANCER 


The full extent of whatever medical knowledge 
the Druids possessed has been lost to history. 
Modern pharmacology may have surpassed their 
ancient medicinal knowhow, but have we redis- 
covered it all? Astonishingly, the Druids might 
even have found a cure for cancer. In his Natural 
History, Pliny the Elder tells us that the Druids 
“held nothing more sacred than the mistletoe.” 
He describes how they cut the plant at a specific 
time of the year, determined by the position of 
the moon, and prepared it in a secret way to 
create a cure for “the most grievous maladies.” 
Scientists have extracted a compound called 
Lectin ML1 from mistletoe for use in chemother- 
apy. The substance adheres to natural antibodies, 
enabling them to recognize and attack cancer 
cells. Had the Megalithic people discovered a 
similar treatment? We can only guess what cures 
the Druids and their predecessors possessed. 
Sadly, their secrets seem to have died with them. 
Perhaps, though, at last we can take an informed 
guess as to the purpose of Stonehenge. It may 
have been an ancient medical facility. m 


Above: Mistletoe was used as a healing plant. 

Left: The Bridestones in northern Staffordshire, cen- 
tral England. A typical box tomb from the Megalithic 
age, constructed next to a stone circle from which 
only two stones now survive. | Photograph by 
Debbie Cartwright of Earthquest Photography. 
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SNAKE OIL HAS LONG BEEN 
DEEMED A ‘FAKE MEDICINE’, 
BUT IT REALLY DOES CURE! 
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SNAKE OIL SAILS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


Native American cultures used snake parts in a 
wide range of medicinal and ritual applications, 
but historians generally agree that ‘snake oil’ was 
introduced to the US with the arrival of Chinese 
laborers who came to build the Transcontinental 
Railroad in the mid-1800s. The Chinese railroad 
workers would rub snake oil on their joints after 
long cumbersome days at work and they began 
sharing the oil with Americans who were said to 
have “marveled at the effects.” 

Snake oil salesmen and traveling doctors became 
archetypal characters in American Western 
movies, in which they sold bottles of ‘useless’ 
rattlesnake oil as placebos and panaceas to ill and 
often desperate people. But the snake oil used in 
ancient Chinese folk remedies had been used to 
successfully treat joint pain such as arthritis, bur- 
sitis, and more for almost 3000 years. How and 
when did the effective traditional Chinese cure 
“lose” its medicinal properties? 

The answer to this problem lies in the fact that 
in the late 19th century, Americans stopped 
using the traditional Chinese snake oil and began 
taking oil from the readily available American 
rattlesnake. While this species has no measurable 
health properties, in Traditional Chinese Medicine 
(TCM) fats were extracted from the Chinese water 
snake, which a 1980s study found to be “full of 
omega-3 fatty acids.” Proven to reduce inflam- 
mation (which can lead to arthritis), omega-3 
fatty acids also reduce blood pressure. The 1980s 
experiments were conducted by Professor Richard 
Kunin, a Californian psychiatrist who claims old 
snake oil salesmen might have been peddling 
“rich sources of omega-3’s found in cold-blooded 
creatures inhabiting cooler environments.” 





Testing his theory, Kunin procured snake oil from 
San Francisco's Chinatown and also “two live 
rattlesnakes” from which Kunin extracted the fat 
sacks. According to his 1989 analysis, which was 
published in the Western Journal of Medicine, 
“Chinese water-snake oil contains 20 percent 
eicosapentaenoic acid (EPA), one of the two 
types of omega-3 fatty acids most readily used by 
our bodies.” Rattlesnakes had only “8.5 percent 
EPA” and while salmon is a great source of ome- 
ga-3s, Kunin proved that it contains “a maximum 
of 18 percent EPA, lower than that of snake oil.” 
Similar studies in Japan rendered oil from Erabu 
sea snakes, which belong to the same species as 
the Chinese water snake and determined that 
this snake was also packed with Omega-3s. 


WHERE MIGHT TRADITIONAL CHINESE TREATMENTS 
BE GOING WRONG? 


Snake oil, therefore, is on the list of TCMs that 
have been proven to have observable health 
benefits, along with, for example, ginger and 
ginseng. While snake oil prepared correctly can 
help the human body, many other supposed 
treatments are scientifically proven to be utterly 
useless. One of the biggest issues is the preva- 
lence of “medicine” made from rhino horns or 
tiger penises that allegedly improve male repro- 
ductive issues. 

The mass marketing of useless TCMs, which fly 
in the face of modern science and technology, 
are directly responsible for the commercial 
failure of snake oil. It may be time that snake 
oil is rebranded as ‘serpent fat’ or some such 
derivative in an attempt to bring bygone relief to 
arthritis sufferers all over the world. m 
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THE ORIGINAL SNAKE OIL SALES 


LARK STANLEY, the _ self-styled 
“Rattlesnake King”, was born in 1854 
in Abilene, Texas. After spending years 
ee working as a cowboy during the 1870s, 
ql Stanley claimed that he took up with the 
Hopi Indians, who were famous for their 
annual snake dance. It was supposedly 
during this time that he learned the “secrets 
of snake oil’, a product that he alleged 
could cure everything from chronic pain 
and inflammation to arthritis, animal bites, 
and scratches. 
Stanley was a performer. He conducted 
shows that brought the masses flocking. 
+ Standing up on stage dressed in his cowboy 
garb, Stanley would reach into a sack and 
_ pull out a live rattlesnake, which to the hor- 
ror (and delight!) of the crowd, he would 
slit open before plunging it into boiling 
water. The snake’s fat would rise to the top 
of the pot, which he would then scoop up 
-and pour into bottles which he peddled as 
‘Stanley’s Snake Oil’. 
The crowds snapped up his product at 50 
cents a pop. 
~In 1906, the Pure Food and Drug Act was 
~ passed and strict new standards for the 
production of food and medicine came into 
effect and by 1916, inspectors had become 
aware of Clark Stanley. They seized a ship- 
ment of his Snake Oil to conduct a thorough 
analysis of its contents. 
As it turns out, Stanley’s concoction con- 
tained no traces of snake whatsoever. 
Instead, they found a combination of min- 
eral oil, animal fat (most likely from beef), 
camphor, cayenne pepper, and turpentine. 
It was the end of the road for Stanley’s 
lucrative business and the beginning of a 
new term that had become. synonymous 
with the peddling of fraudulent products — 
the ‘snake oil salesman’. m 
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Top: Photo of Clark Stanley, the Rattle-Snake King, 1897. 
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Stairways to 
Heaven 
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are credited with the 
stunning rice terraces 
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These terraces are 
considered one of the 
most magnificent land- 
scapes in the world. 


!~ And that’s not sur- 


prising because when 
harvesting occurs from 
mid-September to 
mid-October the rice 
terraces take on the 
appearance of golden 
staircases to heaven. 
Although machinery 
has been introduced 
in some areas, farmers 
still tend to use tradi- 
iufeyal-] ma (emarelarecial als 
aaeaaatere ra ar-arelarei(e, 
sickles will reap the 
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for threshing the grain 
from the stalk. Families 
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ue to work together to 
bag and transport the 
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days. And of course, 

it all ends with a big 
celebration. 
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Dead Body Found in Australia. 
with Anwiend Persian 
Connection 


By Liz Leafloor 
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N December 1, 1948, authorities 
were called to Somerton 
beach. in Adelaide, South 
Australia. A dead body had 
been found. Little did police 
realize they were about to encounter what 
is still considered one of Australia’s most 
profound mysteries, with connections to the 
ancient world. 
They found a cold body of a man on the sand, 
slumped at the base of a seawall. Now known 
as Somerton Man, based on the beach on 
which he was found, he was a middle-aged 
man in top physical condition, smartly dressed 
in a suit and tie, with his sophisticated black 
shoes polished. Despite the hot weather, he 
wore a knit pullover and suit-jacket. His corpse 
revealed no obvious cause of death. Nobody 
knew who he was, or where he had come from. 
After collecting the body, police examined his pos- 
sessions and clothes for a hint of who he was, but 
the tags and labels had been carefully removed, 
leaving no trail. 
Investigators were perplexed when they found 
what appeared to be a secret message stuffed 
in his trouser pocket. The words Tamam Shud 
were printed on a rolled-up scrap of paper found 
deep in the unidentified man's pocket. Consulting 
library experts, police discovered that the myste- 
rious scrap had been torn from the last page of a 
rare copy of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Eerily, Tamam Shud 
is a phrase mean- 
ing "the end" or 
"finished" and _ is 
found at the end 
of The Rubaiyat. 
Was this cryptic 
note a final mes- 
sage of doom 
for the unknown 
man? 


ed ato} cos-pau Lo) opms Mroler-taloyameyameleyealsaveyal 
beach where the corpse was found, 
marked by an 'X', 


Above: Detectives display a suitcase 
and effects found at Adelaide 
railway station. 


Left: Police photo of the corpse of 
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The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam is a collection 
of poems, translated into English from Persian 
by Victorian writer Edward Fitzgerald in 1859. 
The quatrains were originally penned by Omar 
Khayyam, a Persian poet, astronomer, philoso- 
pher and mathematician from the 12th century. 
Khayyam was one of the major polymaths of the 
medieval period and was dubbed the “philoso- 
pher of the world”. 

The theme of The Rubaiyat is one of Carpe diem, 
of seizing the day — living to the fullest and dying 
with no regrets. Smithsonian describes the poems 
as “romantic reflections on life and mortality.” 
Investigators suspected that the unknown man 
had thus committed suicide with some sort of 
poison, but they had no evidence to back up the 
theory. In fact, they had no evidence to show 
what had actually caused his death, although 
they assumed he had died from a dose of an 
undetectable poison. The South Australia coroner 
published his final results of the inquest, admitting 
he was unable to say who Somerton Man was, or 
what had killed him. 


Tamam Shad 


As the investigation continued in 1949, a copy 
of The Rubaiyat was recovered bearing the tear- 
marks that matched the scrap found on the body. 
This very rare, first-edition book of ancient poems 
had been placed on the backseat of an unlocked 
car, which had been parked along a jetty a week 
or two before the body had been found. The 
car owner turned the book in to the police, but 
requested to remain anonymous, adding to the 
mysterious nature of the case. 


Continued on the next page. 


Above: The scrap of paper, with its distinctive font, 
found hidden in the dead man's trousers, torn from 
the last page of a rare New Zealand edition of The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM 


VERSE XVI - XX1 





HE Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
/, Ban Ashes--or it prospers; and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert's dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two--is gone. 


Think, in this batter'd Caravanserai 

Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour, and went his way. 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank 
deep: 

And Bahram, that great Hunter--the Wild Ass 
Stamps o'er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 


I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 

Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 


And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean-- 
Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen! 


Ah, my Belov'ed fill the Cup that clears 
To-day Past Regrets and Future Fears: 
To-morrow!--Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Sev'n Thousand Years. 
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Under close inspection, the rare copy revealed 
scrawled letters on the back cover, grouped 
together in no recognizable language. How 
strange, yet fitting, that a cryptograph would be 
found within a book of poems by a renowned 
ancient philosopher and mathematician. 
Detectives determined it was a secret code, and 
due to the tense times of the Cold War, speculated 
that Somerton Man was a Soviet spy murdered 
by unknown enemies. No governments or intel- 
ligence agencies have ever admitted knowing the 
man. The Rubaiyat Code was made public and 
many tried to decipher it in vain, but it remains 
uncracked to this day. 

The unknown man was buried without anyone 
ever learning the truth of his life or death. 

The Tamam Shud case remains an unsolved 
enigma, but The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
seems to maintain a strange hold over life and 
death in Southern Australia. Several deaths are 
seen as possibly related to the Tamam Shud case. 
Could the ancient writings be cursed? 





Handwriting found in the back of a book of The Rubdiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. The text is thought to be some sort of code. 


In June 1949 the body of a two-year-old boy was 
found in the sand, 12 miles down the coast from 
Somerton. The boy’s father was found next to 
him, unconscious and near death, and was later 
admitted to a mental hospital. The pair had been 
missing for days. Like Somerton Man, the boy’s 
cause of death could not be determined. The man 
who found them said their location was revealed 
to him in a dream the previous night. 

Three years before the death of Somerton Man, a 
34-year-old Singaporean named Joseph Marshall 
was found dead in a park in Sydney with an open 
copy of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam laid on 
his chest. It is believed his death was caused by 
poison. = 
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Great Circle, Newark Earthworks 
A Path of Souls to The Stars 
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CROSS the United States there are many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of huge earth- 
works that were constructed throughout 
the continent by successive waves of 
Native American cultures from the Adena 
to the Hopewell to the Mississippian from 
around 3000 BC down to around 1200 
AD. Yet despite the presence of these mound 
complexes very few people in the United States 
are even aware of their existence, never mind 
visit them. Even fewer people outside the country 
know about them and their mysteries. This is sad, 
since they are among the greatest mysteries of our 
ancient past. 

One of the largest mound complexes in the 
United States is that of the Newark earthworks 
in Ohio. Central to this complex is Great Circle, a 
huge 30-acre circular plateau of land surrounded 
by a deep ditch beyond which is an earthen wall 
between eight feet and 14 feet in height. What 
struck me first on visiting Great Circle was just how 
similar its design is to the circular ditch and bank 
at Avebury in Wiltshire, southwest England. Both 
earthworks are almost exactly the same diameter 
(a little under 1,200 feet), even though they are 
around 3,800 miles apart and were constructed by 
different cultures living in different epochs of his- 
tory (Avebury’s henge is around 4,500 years old, 
while Great Circle was built by the Hopewell peo- 
ple just over 2,000 years ago). The only difference 
is that the interior plateau at Avebury is filled with 
rings of standing stones, while at Great Circle there 
is just one feature—a bird-shaped effigy mound 
located at its center. Within this raised mound of 
earth, | was told, the bodies of various individuals 
had been interred after exposure to carrion birds 
such as the turkey vulture. 

Eagle Mound points like a bird in flight towards the 
only gap in the monument’s perimeter wall located 
in the earth-northeast. | knew from my hosts, Dr. 
Gregory L. Little and his wife Dr. Lora Little, that 











the sun could be seen to rise between this gap at 
the time of the summer solstice, around June 21, 
each year. 

My thought, as | was standing on Eagle Mound, 
was that sometime before sunrise on the summer 
solstice around 2,000 years ago the Milky Way 
would have risen between this gap. At such times 
the souls of those interred within the mound 
would have been considered to travel from their 
resting place through Great Circle’s only entrance 
towards the Milky Way. On reaching this starry 
pathway the souls of the dead, and arguably those 
of shamans in altered states of consciousness, 
would have been thought to access the Milky 
Way, known in Native American lore as the Path 
of Souls or Ghost Road. From here, the soul would 
be seen to climb to where the Milky Way forks in 
two, an astronomical location marked by the stars 
of Cygnus, the heavenly bird constellation forming 
the celestial form of the bird represented by Great 
Circle’s Eagle Mound. 

After consulting a suitable sky program and punch- 
ing in the coordinates for Newark, Ohio, just over 
2,000 years ago, this is exactly what was found— 
before dawn at the time of the summer solstice 
around 100 BC, the Milky Way would have been 
seen to rise vertically from between the only gap 
in the earthwork’s exterior wall; this as viewed 
from the position of Eagle Mound. Crossing the 
meridian exactly overhead would have been the 
constellation of Cygnus, its brightest star Deneb 
crossing the meridian almost at zenith point. This 
then would have ably reflected the old axiom of 
as above, so below — the stars of Cygnus up above 
with Great Circle’s Eagle Mound on the ground 
below, the two linked via the Milky Way in its 
role as the Path of Souls. Four hours later the sun 
would have risen exactly where the Milky Way had 
earlier been seen to rise up vertically into the sky. 
The synchronization would have been elegant and 
surely not without meaning. m 








Top: Illustration of Great Circle, showing Eagle Mound at its center, as taken from Squier and Davis's Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley, 1848. 

Above: Photo of Newark Earthworks, Newark, Ohio. This complex was built by the Hopewell culture between 100 AD and 
500 AD, and contains the largest earthen enclosures in the world. | Photo Kevin Payravi, Wikimedia Commons 

The Cygnus constellation shines in the night sky. 
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ANCIENT 

HEALING 
HERBS AND 
SPICES TO KEEP 
IN THE KITCHEN 


BY ALICIA MCDERMOTT 


erbal medicine has been in use since at 

least the Paleolithic period. Archaeologists 

working in northern Iraq, for example, 
found a selection of plant pollen from mal- 
low plants, grape hyacinth, ephedra, yarrow, 
groundsel, and knapweed - plants they believe 
were used 60,000 years ago by Neanderthals for 
medicinal purposes. 
Much later, about 3,000-5,000 years ago, some 
of the first written records of herbal medicine 
emerged. These were created by Sumerians and 
carefully describe the names of 250 plants and 
12 recipes for remedies; one example suggests 
aloe leaf can be used as a laxative. 
Two or three millennia later, Babylonian healers 
looked to plants such as cress, mint, cedar, and 








date palm to heal in conjunction 
with magic. A Babylonian prescrip- 
tion for a facial injury explains: "If 
a man is sick with a blow on the 
cheek, pound together fir-turpen- 
tine, pine-turpentine, tamarisk, 
daisy, flour of Inninnu [barley]; mix 
in milk and beer in a small copper 
pan; spread on skin, bind on him, 
and he shall recover.” 

The ancient Egyptians were also 
describing herbal medicine on their 
papyri. The Ebers Papyrus, which is 
one of the most important medical 
papyri from that culture, dates 
to 1550 BC and covers over 700 


compounds, mostly from plants. 

Seeds that have been linked to 
herbalism were found in Bronze Age 
sites from Shang Dynasty China (c. 
1600-1046 BC). An early Chinese 
medical text called Huangdi Neijing 
dates to sometime between 221- 
206 BC and presents more than 100 
of the 224 compounds as herbal. 

The oldest Greek herbals (medical 
texts using plants) come from the 
fourth century BC. Only a few frag- 
ments of these works have survived 
intact, but they tend to overlap 
with contemporary Egyptian texts. 
And today the World Health 
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Organization estimates that 80 
percent of the population of some 
Asian and African countries use 
herbal medicine in primary health 
care. 


WAYS TO ADMINISTER HERBS 


Drinking: Herbal teas, tisanes, are 
the most popular method that 
herbs have been administered for 
healing purposes. These include 
infusions (steeping an herb, such as 
mint or chamomile, in hot water to 
extract its properties) and decoc- 
tions (boiling a harder substance, 





such as roots or bark). Tinctures are often stronger be 

than tisanes and they include alcohol. To create a 

a tincture, an herbalist may combine 100% pure bog a 
ethanol, or a mixture of 100% ethanol and some her 

water, with the herb. 

Topical Application: Some essential oils, which con- , 

tain the “essence” or aroma of a plant, are applied ‘ a 

to the skin if they are diluted with a carrier oil, 

such as almond or olive oil. Salves, balms, creams, 

and lotions are also popular. Often the medicinal 

herb will be soaked in a food grade oil for weeks 

or months to allow certain phytochemicals to be 

extracted into the oil. Once this process is com- 

plete, the oil may be turned into a salve, cream, 

lotion, or simply used as-is. This is how many mas- ae 
sage oils, antibacterial salves, and wound healing ; -— 
compounds are made. 

Inhalation: the most common form appears as ; } 
aromatherapy — an alternative medicine or com- Pk 

plementary therapy which is said to improve 

psychological or physical well-being. 


HERBALISM TODAY ak : 


Herbalism, aka herbal medicine, has been : 4 
overlooked or ignored by many formal healing ' s 
institutions since the 20th century, however new 

research, such as work done by the Mayo Clinic, 

shows that some herbs are scientifically-sound = 

remedies when used in the right way. ; ee 

The training of herbalists caries around the world ~ GP = oie i 

but often includes learning how to cultivate Spied , i X 

herbs (wildcrafting), diagnosis, preparation, and a ; > SS Py a? 
treatment with herbal medicine. Apprenticeship : a © PB Re. 
is popular amongst lay herbalists and traditional , . Pew ag a Bena 


medicine people. at NO 
a * 2 “AS ; Aj o . 
. ew oO 7 2 


An Important Note: Mixing herbs and medica- 
tions might not be a wise idea, so check with your ~ * pee 
doctor before you attempt to treat anything with o f ate? ’ I ay 

herbs. The following list is meant for informational , 





purposes only and should not be taken as medical é ’ 
advice. . em ‘ >) 
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10 POPULAR HERBS AND SPICES 


THAT HAVE BEEN USED IN 
HERBAL MEDICINE 


GARLIC 


Garlic is native to Central Asia and north- 
eastern Iran and has been used as a 
seasoning in food and in medicine for 
thousands of years. It has been studied 
worldwide and it has been shown to have 
antifungal and antimicrobial properties. 
Garlic is believed to be especially effective 
against yeast and fungi. There are also 
suggestions that it may hold antiviral, 
antibacterial, and anticancer properties 
and aid the cardiovascular system. When 
looking to take of these properties, some 
people chew one or two cloves of raw 
garlic a day and others crush it into their 
salads. 









OREGANO 


Oregano comes from temperate Western 
and Southwestern Eurasia and_ the 
Mediterranean region. The plant’s leaves 
are usually dried and ground for culinary 
purposes. This herb is believed to contain 
antioxidants and have anti-bacterial prop- 
erties. Hippocrates used it as an antiseptic. 
Oregano oil has been shown to have anti- 
microbial properties which may be used 
against respiratory tract disorders and uri- 
nary tract disorders. It has also been used 
topically to treat some skin conditions 
such as acne and dandruff. 


Bo 





CAYENNE ccccccccccccccces 


Christopher Columbus brought cayenne 
back to Europe from the New World and 
it soon became a popular culinary and 
medicinal spice there. This spice has been 


used to relieve toothaches and alleviate 
pains. Capsaicin is the ingredient which 
helps relieve pain and it sometimes 
appears in arthritic pain ointments. 








GINGER ee: ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 





Ginger originally comes from the tropical 
forests of Southeast Asia. For over 3,000 
years it has been used in herbal medicine. 
Powdered ginger has been used in treating 
arthritis, and ginger tea is good for head 
and chest congestion, but what this root is 
most popular for is curing stomach prob- 
lems, especially nausea. It’s considered 
anti-inflammatory, anti-nausea, and it may 
be anti-diabetic. There are some studies 
suggesting ginger may help prevent cancer 
and lower cholesterol levels. 










- PARSLEY 


Parsley is native to the central 
Mediterranean region. It is widely used in 
different cuisines and is a popular garnish. 
Some people also like to drink parsley tea 
as a diuretic. Research shows that its flavo- 
noids and antioxidants may help prevent 
cancer. The high percentage of Vitamin K 
in this herb may also help improve bone 
health. 


NUTMEG 


Nutmeg is from the Banda Islands in the 
Moluccas, one of the “Spice Islands.” 
Ancient Romans used nutmeg to fumigate 
their houses, but the Byzantines used it 
as a medicine. In the Middle Ages it was 
considered a magical spice that could 
comfort your nerves and stomach and 
stimulate circulation. Today it is also a pop- 
ular ingredient in some spice blends for 
Asian cuisine. Modern research has shown 
nutmeg contains antioxidants and has 
antibacterial and anti-inflammatory prop- 
erties. Most people use small amounts 
of nutmeg while cooking sweet or savory 
dishes or sprinkle it over warm drinks. 




















CINNAMON «© ccccccccccccccces 


Cinnamon originally came from Ceylon 
(Sri Lanka). Cinnamon is referenced in the 
Bible and ancient Egyptian papyri. And the 
ancient Romans once considered cinna- 
mon more precious than gold. It is a very 
popular spice in sweet dishes and also in 
spice blends for some savory dishes. It is 
especially popular in Turkish and Persian 
cuisine. Studies show that Ceylon cinna- 
mon can help control blood sugar levels, 
decrease cholesterol, lower blood pres- 
sure, improve memory, and acts as an 
anti-microbial. 












cocccccoes «© TURMERIC 


Turmeric comes from the Indian subcon- 
tinent and Southeast Asia. It has been 
\ used in traditional Chinese medicine and 
_ Ayurveda for thousands of years. Turmeric 
is also a key ingredient in many savory 
foods and some sweet Asian dishes. The 
most popular food associated with tur- 
meric is probably curry. Curcumin is the 
ag main active ingredient in turmeric, and it 
¢ has powerful anti-inflammatory effects 
ae? and is also an antioxidant. Research has 
; shown that turmeric may help in the treat- 
ment of depression, Alzheimer’s disease, 
and arthritis. = 
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